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Today one thought stands ahead of every 
other consideration guiding motor car dealers 
in the choice of a line. 


That is permanency. 


Just how dealers are concerned by that 
question is clearly indicated by the number who 
are seeking to connect with those stable and 
experienced manufacturers whose product and 
organization have emerged from every strin- 
gency in the industry, with increased strength 
and prestige. 


No one deceives himself that there will be 
a great overflow demand for second choice 
cars to prosper on, as in the past. 


And it is natural, now that buyers are in a 


position to discriminate, that dealers also must 
discriminate to survive. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 





11 Years of Prosperity 
Prove Hudson’s Stability 


Don’t You Want Security Like That in 
Your Dealership? 


There may be an opening in your territory. 






















The Hudson Super-Six has been the world's 
largest selling fine car every year since its in- 
troduction. That has meant success for Hud- 
son dealers. Their sales rooms in every com- 
munity reflect their prosperity. 


But more, it has meant permanency. Ninety- 
seven per cent of the Hudson product is 
handled today through men whose connection 
with the organization exceeds seven years. In 
that time how many companies have been 
formed, put forth their product for a time, and 
passed out of existence! 


Doesn't the present situation counsel the ut- 
most care in connecting with a line that you 
know is securely founded? 


Remember, that a Hudson franchise does 
not mean merely a successful business. It 


means also permanency in that business. Per- 
haps that may be its greatest worth to you. 


Write today. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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With the 
Pistol Grip an and 
Trigger Switch 











SECTIONAL VIEW OF 1/2” DRILL 


All Black & Decker Drills are of the same sturdy 
construction. Made in following sizes: 3/16”, 

1/4", 5/16”, 3/6’, 1/2”, 5/8”, 97 16”, 7/8” capa- 
city in steel. Capacity in hard wood 50 percent. 
preater. 
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BLACK & DECKER DRILLS 


MOTOR — Unusually powerful and especially designed for these 
tools. Cannot be stalled using maximum size drill in steel. 
Positively cooled by centrifugal fan on armature shaft. Runs on 
A.C. or D.C. at will. 

GEARS— Stub tooth cut from special steel, heat-treated and mounted 
on shafts ground to size. Enclosed in gear case and packed in 
grease like an automobile transmission. 

DRILL SPINDLE — Offset for close corner drilling. It runs in long 
bronze bearing against ball thrust bearing. 

ACCESSIBILITY—The commutator end cover ‘is separate from the 
armature bearing support. This eliminates the possibility ot 
motor shaft binding in bearing if cover is distorted by dropping 
drill or by exerting excessive pressure with feed screw. Cover 
may be easily removed for inspection or renewal of brushes 
without interfering with the operation of the motor. 

UNTERCHANGEABILITY—Manufactured with production tooling. 
All parts are interchangeable. 
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BRAND 


AUTO TOP 
AND 


CUSHION COATING 


AUTO TOP. 


and Cushion coating 





Will make winter worn tops look like new. 
As Spring approaches autoists like to “dress- 
up” their cars. 


DUTCH BRAND Auto Top and Cushion 
Coating gives tops a black elastic water- 
proof finish. It is equally effective on cush- 
ions, and may be used on pantasote, leather, 
or mohair coverings. The color is fast and 
is easily applied by anyone. 


Dealers stocking Auto Top and Cushion 
Coating NOW will be prepared to take care 
of a demand that is sure to come. They will 
enjoy quick sales and their customers will 
have the pleasure of riding in a car with a 
snappy Top finish. 


Order from your jobber today. 


Write for illustrated catalog showing other 
DUTCH BRAND Auto Chemical Neces- 
sities. 


Van Cleef Bros. 


Manufacturers 
Woodlawn Ave., 77th to 78th Sts. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
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Dealers: By all comparisons Velie 
cars are establishing a 1921 sales rec- 
ord. The Cleveland Velie dealer re- 
ports 57 retail sales of Velie cars IN 
ONE WEEK. From every Velie con- 
nection comes word that the cars are 
moving. If your territory is not closed 
we suggest that you get in touch with 
us at once. The full Velie line gives 
you a car for every prospect. 


Velie 48 has great features which you can find 
only in other cars costing hundreds more. 


Men who have designed, built and sold cars from the begin- 
ning of the industry have examined Velie 48—from the inside 
out. Every feature has been laid bare for their inspection. 


Velie 48 is known everywhere as “‘The Authoritative Style.” 
The harmony of its long, snappy lines has won the approval 
of international critics of body art. And critics of every- 
thing underneath have put their seal on its construction. 
They will tell you 


Why it instantly supplies the power for the steep climb or 
the long, newly graveled stretch—why it shows more miles 
per gallon of the kind of fuel we have to use these days— 
why it keeps its mirror finish through the hardest use. 


The reasons are found in Velie design and Velie engineering 
—7-R Red Seal Six-Cylinder Continental motor, Continental’s 
greatest power plant; with internally heated vaporizer 
perfectly burning low-grade fuel—four-bearing crankshaft— 
enduring bronze-backed bearings everywhere—Timken axles 
front and rear—Borg & Beck clutch—Bijur starting and 
lighting—every part just as superior. 


Eight new 1921 Velie models on two sizes of chassis: Five 
and Seven Passenger Touring Cars, Sedans, Coupes, Speed- 
sters and Roadsters. Send for our proposition. 


VELIE MOTORS CORPORATION 


113 Velie Place 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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INDIFFERENCE. DIRT & DISORDER PESSIMISM 


How Many Are 
You Going to 
Knock Down? 





EMEMBER when you used to go to the county fairs in the good 
old days and knock down the dolls? And, remember the steam you 
put behind your efforts to knock them down? You need some of 

that steam right now not only to knock down but OUT some of the things 
that stand between you and your business and which if they are not 
knocked over for good will drain your pocketbook of much legitimate profit. 


Before you put your house in order for the peak load of service look ‘over 
the dolls on this page and see how many you can see standing in your way. 
You may be in good shape right now, also, to take a good shot at any or 
all of them. Many of our dealers still think too much of the free service 
proposition; others cater to the dirt and disorder team, while still others 
have a grouch against the whole industry and make no attempt to remedy 
matters. ; + bird 


Spring is traditionally the time for housecleaning and, inasmuch as it 
seems future sales are going to depend a great deal on the service rendered 
by an institution, every institution that is connected with the great auto- 
motive industry should put its house in order and be all set. During 
housecleaning time the busy housewife often throws away things she has 
stuck to for a long time, and so the dealer might at this time throw away 
many of the old time methods that have halted his progress. 
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Have You Put Your House In Order 


There Are Things You Will Want to Do to Help You Over the Usual Big Rush 
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| 1—The Time to Get Ready is Now | 











ers to come to the aid of their 
service stations. 

It will not be long now before most of 
the service stations of the country will 
be struggling with the well-known “peak 
load” of the season, so before getting 
into the thick of this season’s work why 
not get hold of a good sized pad of paper 
and a pencil that makes a good impres- 
sion and jot down all the things you 
know you ought to do to put your place 
of business in the right shape to handle 
your service intelligently. 

It would be well to sit down and recall 
some of the things you wished you had 
done last season, but had to do without, 
because you thought of them too late. 
Of course, in such times as these when 
nobody is knocking the cover off the 
ball in the business world no one is going 
to do a lot of expensive things that eat 
into the profits. But without spending 
a great deal of money’there are many 
things that can be done in the average 
service station that will make it a great 
deal easier to take care of the big volume 
of business that piles up in spring. 

Most everyone connected with the 
service end of the automotive industry 
have had the experience that during 
times when there is an exceptionally 
large volume of work in the shop they 
have wished for a number of improve- 
ments. It might be just a set of shelves 
in one of the departments; a ramp to 
get to the second floor, to supplement 
the elevator; a few portable work 
benches, to save steps to and from the 


N OW is the time for all good deal- 


Your place can be made inviting by paying attention to details. 
be as elaborate a place as this, but this is what it is possible to do. 


. our salesrooms. 


bench to job; a new electric sign; a 
drive-way improved; chisels and drills 
sharpened; the lathe checked up and the 
bearings in it renewed and a thousand 
and one other things. 

Getting ready for the spring season 
does not mean that the dealer has to go 
to much trouble and expense. It may be 
but a matter of giving your building a 
general cleaning; putting another win- 
dow in the shop; overhauling the service 
car; putting in a new electric motor; 
adding a filing case to the office or any 
number of other jobs. It is possible to 
do two things. First, the dealer can take 
his place of business as it is and simply 
clean it out, paint whatever is necessary, 
inspect the machinery for wear and 
similar things. Second, he can supple- 
ment the above by purchasing additional 
equipment, remodeling his place and 
thereby making a stronger bid for sum- 
mer service. It is an excellent plan, at 
this time of year to grind all edge tools. 


Instead of oil barrels or the service 
floor you might try this plan. The 
pipes lead from steel tanks above 








2—Make Your Place Inviting 














NE of the great troubles in the 
past has been that our service 


stations have not kept pace with 


We spend great sums 
of money in “dolling up” our salesrooms 
with ferns, a tile floor, indirect lighting 
schemes, mahogany trimmings, etc., but 
when it comes to the service station, any 


Yours may not 
Maybe you 


can get a few ideas from it 


sort of a hole in the wall seemed to suf- 
fice. The time is coming, in fact it is 
being done now in some instances, when 
the service station will parallel the sales- 
room in appearance. This is but logical 
to expect.. You sell a man a car in the 
salesroom and, perhaps, see him for a 
short time only but you are going to see 
much more of that same man in your 
service station as time goes on and the 
manner in which he is received in the 
service department will have a great 
deal to do with repeat sales, or, in other 
words, your future meal ticket. 

So if you haven’t done all the little 
things necessary to make your place 
inviting, you are not “setting as pretty” 
as you might be for your summer service. 
This is the first big job to do, for no 
matter how good a collection of machin- 
ery you might have in the shop or how 
good a set of mechanics, your cus- 
tomers will gauge work done in your 
place by the surroundings. A few cans 
of kitchen cleanser, soap, plenty of 
elbow grease and a bucket of paint will 
often work \.wonders. Sometimes a 
change of scenery helps, too. 

Perhaps you still have hanging on 
your walls, the posters of last years’ 
county fair or a calendar that is about 
two years old. Then again you may have 
a lot of signs around your place that 
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For The Peak Load of Service? 


of Business When Everybody Wants Service Work Done at the Same Time 


look as though they had been painted by. 
an amateur such as, “No Smoking—aAll 
Work Guaranteed, etc.” These may be 
strewn all around your place in a hap- 
hazard manner. If you must have signs 
at all, at least have them uniform. Get 
a sign painter to do the work and not 
a helper in the shop who might go to 
the extreme of dotting his capital I’s. 


effect of cigar ashes and grease rather 
than downright comfort.. The women 
who are going to drive to your service 
station like comfort, beauty, harmony of 
color, pleasing contrasts and arrange- 
ments of details. If your competitor, 


down the road, supplies these eesentials 
and your room lacks them, it is doubt- 
ful if all the prompt service in the world 





Maybe your building is about finished and you are figuring out what equipment 


to put in. 


A new building and new equipment will help carry the peak load 


of service 


Sometimes such things get on custom- 
ers’ nerves. 

When it comes to the selection of fur- 
niture for the restroom, it is not such a 
difficult task, though here you would be 
wise to call in an expert—probably your 
wife or your secretary. If left to your 
judgment, you probably would select 
furniture as to its quality of resisting the 


will make up for it. Above all things, if 
you are going to have a restroom, make 
it worth while; not necessarily expen- 
sive and luxurious beyond its surround- 
ings, but, at all times, keep the woman 
in mind. Make it the way she would like 
it rather than the way you think she 
would like it if she thinks the way 
you do. 














| 3-Get Some Kind of a System 





YSTEM goes hand in hand with the 
intelligent rendering of service. No 
dealer who operates a service depart- 

ment and no service station can expect 
to show a profit in this work unless there 
is a business-like atmosphere about the 
place and you know at the end of the 
day exactly where you stand. Many of 
those institutions which passed out of 
existence last year did so because they 
never were operated on a well-defined 
plan. There was too much of the 
memoranda pad type of bookkeeping and 
guesswork of service. 

There cannot be uniformity in the 
automotive dealer’s business unless it is 
run along the same lines as any well 
conducted business. The plan or system 
as we may chose to call it need not be 
complicated. It may be a matter of a 
few forms, but ‘there must be a regular 
order of procedure behind it, or the place 


will not do any business so far as mak- 
ing money is concerned. 

Working to a system means that the 
house policy’ must be such that every 
car owner will be treated the same way. 
There must not be any favorites. One 
branch manager of a large concern 
stated that one of the chief drawbacks 
to most of our service managers or fore- 
men was that they developed “favorites” 
among their customers after a time and 
often this resulted in some: other cus- 
tomers being slighted. Whatever system 
you use it should be flexible enough so 
that chronic “kickers’”—we shall always 
have them with us—receive the same at- 
tention as the customers who look favor- 
ably on the institution. 

One of the best things about the fixed 
price or flat rate system of repairs is 
that the “kickers” can do all their kick- 
ing before the job, is ever touched. Most 


of the kicking done is about the price of 
a repair job and the pre-determination 
of the cost of the work practically pre- 
vents this. 


System in your service means that the 
recording forms will. be reduced to the 
simplest kinds. It is not always the 
concern with the largest number of 
forms which has the most efficient sys- 
tem. Four forms are enough and there 
are some concerns that keep an accurate 
check of their service business with only 
two forms. For an average repair trans- 
action, four forms are enough—a repair 
contract and work order, time card, 
material requisition and a summary of 
the work order showing the wholesale 
and retail costs. 

Naturally the best methods for any 
concern must be worked out in that con- 
cern, because local conditions are a big 
factor. The number of men employed, 
volume of business, size of town, etc., 
have rauch to do with the matter. Too 
often the mistake is made of trying to 
get the service department on a sys- 
tematic basis by introducing a lot of 
red tape. 


Specialize When Pessible 

In a large organization it is inevitable 
that there should be a great deal of spe- 
cialization. Experts in many lines may 
be developed and there will be one man, 
for instance, who is a specialist on piston 
and cylinder work, another on axles, 
while still another can jerk a faulty 
transmission out of a car and put it in 
shape in less time than another man. 
By allotting the work in such a manner 
that each man gets the kind of work for 
which he is best suited the whole organ- 
ization will function better. 

Where there is system in the shop, the 
service manager will know when the car 
or truck is delivered to the customer it 
is right and there will be little chance 
for a comeback. 

Systematizing service means that the 
dealer will departmentize his business. 
It is far easier to keep track of the 
profits and loss of the tire-repair de- 
partment, parts department, paintshop, 
ete., if the records of each are kept 
separate. With the separate records of 
every department before him the dealer 
soon can tell which is a paying and 
which is a losing department. Thus he 
can play one department against another 
and in this way balance up his organ- 
ization. 

The methods you use in working with 
your men form a vital part in your sys- 
tem of giving service. Far better re- 
sults are obtained when the men in your 
organization are made to feel that they 
are a necessary cog in the machine. So 
it should be part of your system to ar- 
range for little weekly meetings of the 
men for talking over some common 
problems. 
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Compare the lighting of these two floors. The one on the left is lighted by extremely large and specially constructed 

side windows, while that on the right has only side light. Yet with half or less than half the glass area the right hand 

room is more agreeably lighted than the other. This does not mean that side windows are not perfectly good but 
shows the economy of skylights for a job of this kind. 


Know How to Get Daylight 


Little Details Are Often Overlooked Which Cut the 
Available Light 50 Per Cent or More—This Article 


In Two Parts—Part II 


HEN the surroundings are such 

VV that satisfactory light cannot be 

had on two or three sides of a 
building it becomes necessary to accept 
the situation and plan the building 
accordingly. Such departments as the 
public garage, the stockroom, and new 
car and dead storage require no daylight 
or, perhaps we should say, can dispense 
with daylight better than the others. 
Consequently, they should be located in 
the dark areas. If the building is to be 
one-story there is no problem, but with 
buildings of two or more stories the 
lower floors have only borders around 
the light sides from 10 to 25 ft. wide, 
which are usable for shop purposes with- 
out artificial light. 

Consider, for instance, a_ three-story 
and basement sales and service station 
with an alley along one side. It is 
obvious that the main repair shop will 
accupy the entire third floor. The entire 
basement would ordinarily be dark with 


the exception of a space under the side- 


walk which is a good place for a wash- 
rack. Artificial light, however, will con- 
vert the basement into a good garage for 
any kind of car storage. 


With the top floor and basement dis- 
posed of, we have only the first and 
second floors to consider. It there is an 
alley in the rear and if the surrounding 
buildings are not too high the second 


Fig. 5—It is a serious mistake to 

leave rafters below a skylight as they 

cut out at least 30 to 40 per cent of 

the available light. In this diagram 

the light would extend from M to N 
if the rafters were removed 





Fig. 6—Here is a means of getting 
light to a lower floor. In a case where 
some floor space can be sacrificed 


floor may be quite valuable. A good 
paint shop might be installed in a 25 ft. 


Tells How to Correct Them 


By Tom Wilder 


strip across the rear; general offices in 
a 25 ft. strip across the front and if light 
were sufficient tire and battery shops 
could occupy the narrow strip along the 
alley side. The dark area could be used 
as stockroom with dumb waiter to shop 
and first floor salesroom, or for car 
storage. 


The first floor must contain the car 
showroom, the accessory store-if there is 
one and the sales and manager’s offices. 
All these departments together with a 
woman’s room, parts order counter, 
toilets, etc., are necessarily in the front 
of the building. The rear will be of 
little value except for a sort of clearing 
house for all the other floors, the light 
being inadequate for any kind of work. 

When planning a building one should 
go to the lot on which it is to be erected 
and take a good thoughtful look around. 
If there are any tall buildings close at 
hand or if there is a liability of one or 
more being built, don’t count much on 
light from that side. It would be better 
to build blank walls and get light some 
other way. If the space between is 10 
ft. the buildings might just as well be 
together except for the ventilation. If 
the space is as great as 20 ft. quite a 
quantity of light may be admitted pro- 
viding the other building is not too high. 
If there are shade trees or woods close 
at hand they will have the same tendency 
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to cut off light as buildings and perhaps 
greater because of their branching and 
overhanging effect. 

It should always be remembered that 
to acquire the same amount of light the 
glass area should vary inversely as the 
light available; that is, if there is plenty 
of light directly or nearly opposite a 
window the window may be compara- 
tively small but if the window is hedged 
in by buildings, foliage or other objects, 
it must be very large. 

If all the light comes from above 
there is no use wasting money on side 
windows; there is absolutely no way of 
injecting light into lower stories and still 
use upper floors until someone invents 
transparent floors. Light shafts will not 
do it, unless they are very large, for 
they only supply light to an area slightly 
larger than the shaft. (See Fig. 7.) 

In Fig. 6 is illustrated a better means 
of getting light to a lower floor than by 
means of the light shaft. By sacrificing 
floor space on the upper floor at definite 
intervals between the skylights light will 
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High windows along the sides of the 
garage are much more effective than 
larger ones set lower. ‘Little is gained 
by making the sills lower than the 


top of a car 





Here is a fine example of the results obtainable from white paint. 
a large light area but the room is flooded with a beautifully diffused light which 
reaches every corner 
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Many skylights counteract the effect of the ceiling joists and light the floor fairly 
well, but consider how much better the light would be if all had been cut away 


be pretty fairly distributed on the floor 
below, but, of course, being twice as far 
from the skylight the lower floor will 
receive only one-fourth of the light. 


We often hear the statement, “I don’t 
want to bother with skylights; they are 
such a nuisance, are always leaking and 
get out of order.” It is true that with- 
out care, skylights do get out of order, 
being exposed to all the stresses of 
weather, but if painted and looked over 
once a year no trouble should be experi- 
enced. 


Fig. 5 illustrates diagrammatically a 
mistake often made by garage builders. 
They aim at economy by leaving the 
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There is not 


rafters across under a skylight and like 
most economy results are sacrificed. 
They get probably only 50 per cent of the 
light they should from their glass area 
and that light is focused on a small por- 
tion of the floor directly under the light. 
The photograph illustrating this princi- 
ple is a little misleading because it 
shows a limited floor space and there are 
so many skylights that the floor is well 
lighted in spite of the obstructions. Note 
the gloom in the vicinity of the doorway 
at the extreme left which is very near 
a skylight indicated by the light spot 
above and to the right, and our point will 
be seen. Some years ago there was quite 
a run on prism glass for court arid alley 
windows and as a matter of fact this 
has a slight advantage in that it directs 
the rays into the building more, but to 
make any worth-while gain the glass 


Fig. 8—When the 
light comes down a 
narrow court or alley 
even the cross bars 
cut off 50 per cent 
or more of the 
available light. The 
condition would be 
improved by using 
very high narrow 
panes. The cross bars 
may be eliminated 


must be mounted on brackets outside 
the window so that its face is turned 
slightly to the sky. The outside must be 
kept clean or it does more harm than 
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There is nothing to take the place of a skylight in the shop but small’ ones uni- 
formly distributed are much better than one large one. Several large ones are 
still better 


good. Much may be gained from a liberal 
use of white paint on an opposite build- 
ing where permission can be secured and 
if the building so painted faces a good 
light it will be caught and reflected back 
where it is wanted. 


Altogether, the lighting problem de- 
mands much more attention than it 
usually receives, and by attention we do 
not mean so much the expenditure of 
money as of careful thought and con- 
sideration of the problem as it really is— 
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Fig. 7—A light shaft is not of much 

value but its value increases as it 

becomes shorter and broader. The 

scheme shown in Fig. 5 is much 
better 


not as it appears on the blueprints which 
do not include the surroundings. The 
surroundings are the factors which abso- 
lutely control the situation; given favor- 
able surroundings the rest is easy but 
with unfavorable surroundings the ut- 
most ingenuity must be exercised to.get 
results. : 


The Average Cost of Operating a Tractor 


y THICA, N. Y.—From studies of the cost 

of tractor operation made on eighty- 
seven New York state farms for the year 
1919, the State College of Agriculture 
finds that the average cost of operation 
of a tractor without an operator was 
$1.16 an hour. The average cost of a 
tractor operator was 50 cents an hour 
and the average cost of the two-bottom 
plow was 36 cents an hour, making the 
average tractor cost operator and plow 
$2.02 an hour. The average rate of 
plowing on these farms was 4.8 acres in 


ten hours of work, making the average’ 


cost of tractor plowing $4.21 an acre. 
With present fuel prices, this cost would 
be slightly increased. 


The average annual cost of tractor 
operation on these farms. was $600 for 
tractor and operation. The largest single 
item of cost was depreciation, which 
amounted to $187.25, while the average 
life of the tractors amounted to six years. 
Other costs in order of importance were: 
Tractor operation,.$166.63; fuel, $137.38; 
repairs, $44.25; interest, $39.72; chores 
and other work on tractor by farm labor, 
$38.94; lubricants, $37.58; other costs, 
$8.25. 


The average number of hours worked 
by these tractors annually was 425, of 
which 321 hours were drawbar work and 
104, belt work. This number of hours 
may be compared with the average num- 
ber of hours worked by a horse on New 
York farms, about 900 to 1,000 hours 
annually, or about three hours for each 
working day. The smaller number of 
hours worked by a tractor is due partly 


to the fact that the tractor completes the 
heavy work in a shorter space of time, 
and partly to the fact that it is less 
adaptable than horses. Many kinds of 
horse work cannot be done with advant- 
age by the tractor. 

The number of hours worked by trac- 
tors on different farms ranged from 47 
to 1,277 for the year. Those farmers, 
who were able to keep their tractors 
busy at profitable work were able to 
reduce considerable the tractor cost. On 


nine farms on which tractors were used 
an average of 1,000 hours each for the 
year, the average cost without the opera- 
tor was 85 cents an hour, while on 31 
farms on which tractors were worked an 
average of only 203 hours for the year, 
the average cost an hour was $1.72 for 
the tractor without the operator. In- 
cluding the cost of operation and plow 
the respective hour cost would be $1.71 
and $2.58, and the respective costs of 
plowing an acre $3.56 and $5.38. 


Crop Diversification in South Opens 


Tractor 


HAT the wide-spread program of crop 

diversification that is to be followed 
in the south this year will serve to ma- 
terially increase the demand for tractors 
and power farming machinery and that 
the effect of this program will be lasting 
so far as the future. development and 
prosperity of the power farming industry 
is concerned in the south, is the opinion 
expressed by the various branch man- 
agers of the manufacturers in Atlanta. 


There is little or no doubt but that the 
south will greatly reduce its cotton acre- 
age this year. This abandoned acreage 
will be devoted to food and feed crops 
and with thousands of southern farms 
following this program a broad market 
is thus created for power machinery, 
principally tractors. Very few of those 
farmers who have been devoting their 
time to cotton for a number of years, and 
who will this year abandon most of their 


Market 


cotton acreage and diversify their crops, 
are equipped with modern power ma- 
chinery. Agricultural experts of the vari- 
ous state departments contend that di- 
versification almost necessitates the use 
of modern power equipment on the farm 
and especially the use of one or more 
tractors for plowing and cultivating 
purposes. 


In the opinion of distributors in Atlanta 
who cover the whole southeastern field, 
right now is the time for the tractor and 
implement dealers to go after the busi- 
ness. A cotton acreage reduction of from 
33 1/3 to 50 per cent is an assured fact, 
and as the farmer is fully aware of the 
fact that his production will be material- 
ly lessened unless he does operate his 
farm along more scientific lines, he is 
open for conviction. Experiences of 
some dealers the past few weeks who are 
out after the business has proven this. 
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Is Service a Business? 


If It Is, It Should Be Placed on a Paying Basis. Busi- 
ness Is Business and No Business Is Run on a Chari- 
table Basis Unless It Is a Charitable Institution. 
Service Should Not Be Classed as a Necessary Evil 


S Service a Business? The question 

sounds almost paradoxical. Still in 

the face of evidence that is at hand 
we are inclined to believe that service 
is not a business but a charitable insti- 
tution run merely as an accommodation 
and considered as a necessary evil of 
the motor car business. We are speak- 
ing of dealers who run a service estab- 
lishment in connection with the sales 
organization. We are not speaking of 
the 13,970 exclusive repair shop estab- 
lishments, for they are proving every 
day that service is a business,, but even 
in many of these institutions, business is 
not done on the best basis possible. 


It is exceedingly provoking to have a 
heart-to-heart talk with one of the 
largest dealers in the country and hear 
him say that his service department for 
the- preceding year cost him so many 
thousand dollars. “But, after all,” men 
of as large a caliber as the one just 
referred to will say, “it is good business 
to run the service department that way.” 


If it is good business to run a service 
department on a loss, for the sole pur- 
pose of establishing friendly relations 
between the dealer and the car owner 
just for the sake of making sure that the 
owner will come around at the time he 
is to buy his new car, then there is some- 
thing wrong with the fundamentals of the 
service business and the sales organiza- 
tion as well. If we have to give service 
to sell cars, then we-should also have 
our shoes kept in repair free of charge 
by the shoe merchant; the merchant 
who sells his piano should keep them in 
tune forever, gratis. If, though, the mer- 
chant is running a gum machine busi- 
ness, or a telephone business or any 
enterprise where his apparatus is put 
out on a rental basis, then he automatic- 
ally puts himself on a free service basis, 
because along with the rental of the 
apparatus,goes the guarantee to keep it 
in first class condition. 


EXCLUSIVE REPAIR SHOP 
IT CAN BE DONE 


In order that service may be placed on 
a self-supporting basis it must be first 
regarded as a business, wherein is the 
fallacy as exists in our service make-up 
today. The motor cars that leave the 
dealer’s new car department must not 
leave with the owner feeling in doubt 
about it, that if anything is ;wrong “it 
will be made right.” The sales staff 
must regard the service department in 
a new light when that department goes 
on the profit and loss schedule. 


No doubt there is much running in the 


SHOWS 








Don’t “Just Break 
Even” 


ALK to the average motor car 

dealer who runs a service station 
in connection with his sales organ- 
ization and he will tell you that he 
“just breaks even” on his service or 
he “holds the shop loss down as low 
as possible.” In other words, this 
service business, this vital department 
of the dealer’s business is looked 
upon as a losing department or as a 
part of the business that has to be 
tolerated as a necessary evil. Most 
dealers say they would like to pass 
off their service work on somebody 
else, but in this we believe they 
would be cutting their own. throat. 
There are too many good examples in 
the country of where the dealers 
actually are making their service a 
paying proposition, but you will 
always find that these dealers have 
taken service not as incidental to 
their business, but as a vital and nec- 
essapy department of it. Service is 
a business and as such can be put on 
a paying basis. 








mind of the dealer reading these few 
lines to the effect that theorizing on the 
subject of profitable service and reduc- 
ing the theory to practice are the oppos- 
ite ends of extremes. But we have al- 
ways been of the opinion that men are 
human after all and what one can do 
another can do. Therefore, when ap- 
proximately 14,000 exclusive repair shops 
can survive without the aid of a sales 
organization, the service establishment 
of a dealers place can also stand alone; 
furthermore, when some dealers have 
worked up a service business so profit- 
able that the proceeds are used to carry 
the sales department along during slack 
periods, we feel more strongly that serv- 
ice can be made to pay. 


There are some indications at present 
that lead us to believe that unless serv- 
ice is put on a paying basis, there is 
going to be a mint of money lost by 
dealers over the country. The reasons 
for the preceeding statement have their 
basis in an analysis of dealer and repair 
statistics as to actual numbers and 
growth from year to year. Since 1916 
there has been but a very slow growth 
in the numbers of dealers, varying not 
more than 2,000 repair shops, and about 
the same for the dealers. Clearly then 


the service facilities of the country have 
not expanded in point of numbers to 
correspond with the increase in number 


of vehicles. Today there are in the 
country 8,932,458 registered motor 
vehicles. In 1916 there were 3,544,952 


motor vehicles. Since that time we have 
more than doubled the number of 
vehicles and added only a small bit to 
the service facilities since that time. 
Either the motor vehicles built now do 
not need as much service as they did at 
that time, which is no doubt true in a 
measure, or the service stations are able 
to take care of the vehicles as they 
should be taken care of, or the owners 
are able to take care of their cars better 
than they used to, or the cars are not 
being taken care of. It is probably true 
that none of the reasons ascribed above 
are true without qualification, and 
that each reason is contributory to the 
answer as a whole. Therefore it follows 
that our annual rate of scrapping 
vehicles is gradually increasing, which 
in itself is a good thing for the sale of 
new cars, but which is a bad omen for 
the service stations. 


The increased application of equipment 
for service work is helping the dealers 
to turn out more work with their same 
buildings and the same number of men. 
But why then it is asked, if service is 
not paying should the service equipment 
be added to. We talked with a dealer 
recently who pridefully pointed to the 
fact that he was doing his service work 
without equipment and without tools of 
any special nature over and above the 
ordinary hammer, wrench, pliers and 
screwdriver. His was the attitude: why 
install a lot of costly equipment and 
labor saving systems when it didn’t seem 
to pay. 


KNOW OVERHEAD TO APPORTION 


COSTS 


The answer to the above dealer’s com- 
plaint and the general gloom pervading 
the profit side of the service business is 
to know first what the costs are and 
then apportion the charges. 


A storage battery man said, “I am 
making over 1,000 per cent on my battery 
charging business. It costs me seven 
cents to charge a battery and I charge 
the customer seventy-five cents.” Fool- 
ish man. He did not figure that his 
storage battery equipment was under the 
roof of his service building for which he 
was paying rent. He did figure that the 
current consumed to charge a battery 
amounted to seven cents, but beyond this 
figure he did not venture. 
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Quincy Dealers Form Exchange to 


Appraise Used Car Values 


They Got Together to Put an End to Losses Resulting 
from Unwise Allowances on Trade-ins and Storage 


N back of the incorporation is the pur- 

pose of the dealers to put the used 
car trade'in Quincy on a business basis 
so that it will make money. That 
essentially was the motive that led the 
dealers of this progressive city to get 
together and with the aid of plans 
adopted in other cities to formulate a 
plan of conduct to dispose of used cars 
on business lines. 

The exchange has been incorporated 
under the laws of the state of Illinois 
for $50,000 with shares of a par value 
of $100. Membership is limited to deal- 
ers actively engaged in handling new 
cars and to dealers in allied lines such 
as tires and the like. Any member going 
out of business is required to give the 
exchange the option to buy his stock at 
its book value; and the same provision 
holds in the case of the manager. The 
actual work of the exchange is to be con- 
ducted by 

A manager who shall not be a dealer 
but who shall hold not less than 20 per 
cent and not over 33 1/3 per cent of 
stock. This provision is made so that 
the manager shall have enough invested 
to insure his interest in the enterprise 
and not so much as to give him control 
of its affairs. 

A board of directors who shall be on 
the job every minute and take a live 
interest in the business. 

The board of directors will appoint the 
manager and the officers. 

In many parts of the country dealers’ 
rooms are fairly congested with used 
cars which have been taken in on ex- 
change at prices far beyond their actual 
value because the dealers have but one 
idea in mind—the selling of a new car 
and the sale is dependent upon the pur- 
chase or trade-in of a car which the 
prospect owns. This condition the ex- 
change will eliminate. The owner of the 
used car may either go personally to the 
exchange and get an appraisal made, be 
given a slip which shows what the ap- 
praiser or manager considers his car to 
be worth as it then stands and which 
is good for only one day or he may go 
to the dealer who handles the car which 


UINCY, ILLINOIS, automobile dealers have set 1—Purchase of used cars at inflated values. 
out to meet the used car problem. This town of 2—Necessity of storage by dealers of such purchases 
40,000 people with 24 dealers and 2,700 new cars 


in use expects through the incorporation of the Quincy which cuts in deeply on the dealer’s profits from new 
Auto Exchange to put an end to the 
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until sold. 
3—Disposal of these cars ultimately at a sacrifice 






car sales. 














QUINCY AUTO EXCHANGE 


QU TING silent a ei oe 192.....: 








This certifies that I have appraised the following described automobile 





and recommend the value of same to bé................-..-0.-2------- WPOTIY Bs o.5cccecsecncc” Cts. 






if presented this day to Quincy Auto Exchange. 
DESCRIPTION OF AUTOMOBILE 
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Magneto—Good........................:-ecs000 | ROME 5 RSD LEM 8 
BOE, ine dntesisihthndsid IB esis ci ticits ss vpidowesaos COND DTORIIOD oa. ine nck ssnicccone 
Extra Equipment..............00.0.... POTS... US Spot Tagmee eis... 
eT ee Ae Motometer.........cc.-cccsseccceseceeseeeeee SHOCK ADSOPDETS.......-----ccoecccoeeecoee-- 
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Good at any of the following dealers—Morris Adler Co., Beatty Garage 
Co., Cambre & Soland, Clough-Reihm Co., East End Garage, Geise Garage, 
Gem City Motors Co., Johnston-Plank Motors Co., Mississippi Valley Motors 
Co., Oldsmobile Sales Company, Overland Cars Co., Pfanschmidt-Marshall 
Co., South Side Garage & Machine Co., Vermont St. Garage, M. K. Weems 
Motor Co. 














A form such as this is made in duplicate. If the owner calls personally at the 
exchange for an appraisal he is given a copy. which is good for one day only. 
He may take it with his car to any of the dealers whose names appear and who 
are members of the exchange and be given the value named on the purchase price 
of a new car 
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QUINCY, ILL., 


QUINCY AUTO EXCHANGE 





Factory Number 


Q. A. E. 
SEAL 





Value of Merchandise as divided below $ 
Re IE cinta desinreacespincbneremncinaiegerendl 
CN Oe oe ates 


Peg SPIRO oi cizs 5... = -casercceanieeeemin sAl we 








Storage on Cars Left For Sale $5.00 Per Month 


Conditions of Payment........................... UATE, ES Ae 


Payable ‘When..Car. is: Sed... ks tn 
When Taken Away if Not Sold... sand 
Car Consigned:- For. Sale.cnsi. ose est eae 
Car to left.......... 
Repairs and Storage to be paid if Car is not sold in 


LENA ES IE ss Days -For Sale 


Days or Renew Time Car to be left 








This certificate stamped by the Quincy Auto Exchange is given either to the owner in cases where the owner has left 
his car with the exchange direct or is given to the dealer to be ‘“‘cashed” under conditions such as may be stipulated 


he intends buying and ask him to place 
a value on the used car. 

The dealer will then either take the 
car to the appraiser or have the appraiser 
come to him and a value will be put 
upon it. If the owner is dissatisfied with 
the appraisal he may go to another 
dealer who, if a member of the exchange, 
will do as the first dealer did; if he is 
not and wishes to give more for the car 
than the value fixed by the appraiser 
there is no obstacle placed in his way to 
doing so—only he will take the risk of 
having to stand a loss in the end through 
his inability to place the car in such con- 
dition as to allow him to sell it for as 
much as its value represented in the 
trade-in transaction. 


EXCHANGE WILL OVERHAUL OR 
SELL PARTS 


Neither is there any obstable placed 
in the way of any dealer who, handling 
the same make of car as the trade-in 
and seeing the possibility, through 
obtaining parts from his factory at dis- 
count, to place it in a saleable condition 
at a profit to himself, allows the prospect 
a higher figure than that given by the 
appraiser But— 

A dealer member of the exchange who 
ddes this will not be permitted to turn 
the car over to the exchange and be paid 
for it. He must keep it and look after 
its marketability. 

Cars that are traded in under the figure 
set by the appraiser become the property 
of the exchange which gives the dealer 
payment for them. *, 

The exchange will then do two things 
—two things which it is expected will 
result in making this $50,000 corporation 
a $50,000 business. It will either 

1—Junk the cars, taking out such parts 
and units as can be used again or 

2—Overhaul them. 

The first alternative, it-is anticipated, 
will produce the greatest revenue. Many 
cars are now being accepted as trade-ins 
which are worth little more than to be 
scrapped and after being carried in a 


dark corner of the dealer’s rooms are 
eventually sold to the junkman as junk. 
The junkman, thereupon, proceeds to 
make capital of his investment. He 
takes the car apart, scraps what is not 
suitable for use and stocks up with the 
usable parts. Dealers in need of parts 
and finding these mn good shape to meet 
their needs and the customer’s demands 
have purchased them from the junkman 
at a low price. Recently, however, the 
prices of these parts have advanced 
because the junkman has seen the actual 
money value they represent. . 
These parts hereafter, however, sal- 
vaged from the cars which otherwise 
are worthless will be kept in stock by 
the exchange and will be listed for sale 
at one-half the manufacturer’s list price 
and will be sold to the dealer stock 
holders at a 25 per cent discount on the 
exchange list price. Orphan parts so 
recovered will be especially sought after. 
In overhauling a car the exchange will 
place it in such condition that it can 
stand up. The old order of things—of 
putting a car in shape and having it 
brought back for repairs after a week or 
so—will be changed. It is realized that 
there are hundreds of potential buyers 
who have from $200 to $300 to spend 


Prizes for Women Essayists to Get Prospécts- 


OMEN are extremly important fac- 
tors in many passenger car sales. If 


, the woman of the house decides that the 
' family can afford to have a car and ought 


to have one, then the family is quite 
likely ‘to get one. Or if she decides that 
the family’s old car ought to bereplaced 
by a new one, then it is quite likely that 
the family will get a new one. So it 
becomes evident that it will be well worth 
while for the dealer to frame a sales 
stunt every now and then which will 
appeal exclusively to women. For 
instance he might offer a cash prize of 
$5 or $10 to the women of the city writ- 


on a car and if they can be assured that 
a used car will stand up they will buy 
it. It is these buyers to whom the 


exchange will appeal in disposing of the 


overhauled automobiles. 

The price of the overhauled car will be 
fully explained to the prospective pur- 
chaser. It is likely that a tag system will 
be adopted showing the purchaser the 
name of the original owner, his address, 
when taken in by the exchange and at 
what figure. Moreover, it will show 
what has been done to the car since, what 
parts have been replaced and their cost 
—which can be compared with the list 
price—and the labor that has been put 
on it to put it into shape, all-of which will 
aggregate the sum the prospect will pay 
for the car as it stands in its overhauled 
condition. The prospect can check up 
these items to assure himself that they 
are accurate. For instance, if A has 
turned in his car to a dealer as a trade- 
in for say $150 and later sees it offered 
for sale at $300 he will be able to see in 


a minute what changes have been made to 
have increased its value 100 per cent 


and what labor has been expended. 

Many of the dealers who have become 
subscribers in the exchange have turned 
in used cars for the purchase of stock. 


a 


ing the best 200-word letter on one of 
these topics, “Why I Want My Husband 
to Buy “‘& Car,” and “Why I Want My 
Husband to Replace Our Old Car With 4 
New. One.” The offer of cash prizes 
would brimg in a lot of replies and from 
these replies the dealer could secure a 
lot of good prospects. Also he could 
secure a lot of publicity by playing up 
the prize winning answers in his news- 
paper advertising and in his show room 
and by telling about the number of 
women who entered the contest. Most 
dealers ought to be able to sell several 
cars as the result of such a stunt, 


“wus dw 


















































Replacing Piston Pins and Bushings 


Knocks Develop in Engine at These Parts Due Enormous 
Shock. of Each Explosion— Correct Procedure Outlined 


the enormous shock that is brought 

to bear upon the piston head of an 
internal combustion engine. If we as- 
sume a piston diameter of four inches, 
having an effective area for receiving the 
energy of the explosion of approximately 
twelve and one-half square inches, the 
impact upon the piston head following 
each explosion is almost two tons. 

It will be seen that the piston and con- 
necting rod assembly must be designed 
and constructed with the utmost care, 
in order that this enormous absorption 
of gas pressure may be accomplished 
and the energy converted into useful 


View little recognition is given to 


1 
Having removed the lower half of the 
crankcase and made an inspection, the 
wrist pin is found to be loose. The fir- 
ing head is now removed and the piston 
and connecting rod assembly taken out. 
This view shows the operator removing 
the cotter key that locks the cap screw 
which fastens the wrist pin in the boss 
cast on the inside of the »iston 


The connecting rod with the bushing in 
place may now be removed as indicated 
in the view. The connecting rod should 
be carefully marked so that it may be 
reassembled in the same position with 
respect to the piston. This is of special 
significance of course in .the event that 
the cylinders are off-set from the axis. of 
the crankshaft 
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work. If the engine operates at a speed 
of 1200 revolutions per minute, this 
process is repeated 600 times per minute, 
or once in every one-tenth part of a 
second. This will present a clear idea 
of the work that must be done by the 
wrist pins and connecting rods with their 
several parts. 

It is not to be wondered at that knocks 
occasionally develop in the engine and 
that it becomes necessary to replace 
wrist pins and wrist pin bushings or 
bearings. This repair may be occasioned 
by a long period of faithful service of 
the engine or it may develop from lack 
of attention to lubrication. 


After the cotter key is removed the cap 
screw must be taken out of the piston 
boss. This is accomplished with a socket 
wrench with a long shank, operated with 
a ratchet handle. The piston and con- 
necting rod are placed in a vertical posi- 
tion and held firmly. The operation must 
be accomplished with care to keep from 
damaging the piston. The piston shell 
is very delicate and the lightest shock 
may deform it, that is, make it “out of 
round” 


i 

pipe 5 
The wrist.pin .bushing must now be re- 
moved. Place the connecting rod in a 
vise as indicated in the view. .Now take 
a hack saw and saw \through the bushing 
being very careful to. get. the “feel” of 
the saw as it just cuts through. It is 
evident that extreme care must..be used 
to keep the blade in line with the bear- 
ing. As the saw‘cuts through the bearitg 
or bushing will pinch it. It will be easily 
removed by working carefully up and 

down until released 
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The necessity for investigation is evi- 
denced by what is commonly called a 
knock or pound in the engine. It is 
sometimes difficult to determine whether 
the connecting rod bearing is loose or 
if the pound is in the wrist pin. An 
experienced mechanic can make _ the 
diagnosis by shorting the spark plug on 
the cylinder that has developed the 
trouble, and listening for the effect. The 
safest plan, however, and the one likely 
to best conserve the time of the oper- 
ator is to remove the lower half of the 
crankcase or open the inspection cover 

plates and “feel” for the trouble. 


3 

It is now necessary to remove the wrist 
pin. Selecting a bushing or mandril 
smaller in diameter than the pin, it may 
be driven out by tapping with a light 
hammer. The assembly should be held 
on the knees of the operator and not on 
a solid base of any sort. ‘This is for the 
purpose of preventing even a light blow 
or shock on the piston, which is very 
easily distorted. 


The bushing.may now bé removed by 
tapping gently with a blunt nosed punch 
and light hammer. Some ‘care is neces- 
sary in this operation to keep from injur- 
ing the connecting rod end. The material 
removed by the saw allows the bearing 
to contract sufficiently to permit its easy 
removal 
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7 
This view shows the bushing removed 
and the slot cut by the saw. The bush- 
ing is held in its place by a round key- 
lock that may be observed, The bushing 
is made of bronze and provides a long 
lived bearing for the wrist pin 





10 
There is an oil groove and an oil hole 
in the top of the connecting rod that 
collects the oil from the splash or vapor 
that is projected into the cylinder barrel, 
for the purpose of lubricating the wrist 
pin bearing. It is thus necessary that 
an oil hole be drilled through the new 
bushing to register with the hole in the 
connecting rod end. This work is done 
with a breast drill as shown in the view 
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Before proceeding to install a new bush- 
ing in the connecting rod end, it is nec- 
essary to remove the round key that locks 
the bushing in place. This is done by 
tapping lightly with a well tapered blunt 
point punch and light hammer. Again 
care must be exercised to prevent damage 
to the interior surface of the connecting 
rod end. The view shows the operator 
removing the lock 
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After the new bushing is in place it is 
necessary to replace the ‘round key lock 
to hold it in place. The important detail 
in this procedure is to select the right 
size drill for cutting the key way in the 
bushing. The proper diameter is de- 
termined by testing the key in the stand- 
ard drill gage as shown in the view 
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The wrist pin bushing may now be put 
in place. The vise is used as a press 
for this work as shown in the view. 
While a bushing of the right size should 
be selected, if it happens to be a little 
too large, the sharp edge of the connect- 
ing rod end can be depended upon to 
trim it down. It is clear that the bush- 
ing must be started straight and pressed 
firmly into its place 





12 
The hole may now be drilled with the 
breast drill being careful to keep the tool 
in line with the axis of the connecting 
rod end. The bushing being of bronze 
is comparatively soft, so that no difficulty 
need be anticipated in completing the 
operation 





13 
The round key may now be put in place. 
It is driven in by tapping lightly with 
a hammer, being careful to see that it 
is started in a slightly downward direction 
so that it will not burr the edge of the 
bushing. The connecting rod end is now 
ready for fitting the wrist pin. 
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‘Wrist pins are so well standardized by 
the manufacturer, that they may be 
ordered td exact size. It is necessary, 
however, to ream the bushing’ to exact 
size in order to provide a proper fit for 
the wrist pin. It thus becomes necessary 
to carefully caliper the pin in order to 
select the proper reamer. This view 
shows the operator calipering the pin with 
a micrometer 
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Forcing the bushing into the end of the 
connecting rod usually contracts it. from 
one to two-thousandths, so there is always 
a little material to cut away in making 
a proper fit. This view shows the oper- 
ator calipering the reamer with a microm- 
eter, after he has secured the proper 
measurement from the pin as previously 
described 
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a HE greatest mis- 
take any dealer 
can make is to 
deliver to a new owner 
a car that is not ready 
for him. Disappoint a 
new customer at the 
af _ Start and it is going to 
pee Dh, emg! to win him back to the oaiet 

C well of your car, your organiza- 
tion and, perhaps, yourself. 

The new owner does not expect the dealer or his 
men to go over the entire car and take out the vari- 
ous units to see that the factory has done a good 
job. We expect our factories are good enough insti- 
tutions to have done this. But, the customer does 
expect the dealer who has turned a new car over to 
him to have gone over it pretty carefully so it does 
not become necessary for the customer to have to 
come back the next day or so.and complain about 
things that clearly point to carelessness on the part 
of the dealer’s organization. Things sometimes hap- 
pen to a car in transit, but it is the dealer’s duty to 
check up on these things. 

We know of several institutions that make the job 
of checking up on the new car a comparatively easy 
matter. They have printed blanks on which are listed 
the items that must be checked over and passed upon 
before the car is ready for the customer. In this way 
-there is little danger that oil or grease will be left 
out of certain units and the equipment that goes with 
the car will be intact. Such a system at least has the 
value that the customer can be told that everything 
is right and that all the equipment is there, save per- 
haps the tire pump or something else. The customer 
will not mind going without a certain thing for a 
time if he knows it is coming to him later on. But 
no one likes to come to a service station and say he 
has no tire pump and be told that there was one in the 
car when he got it. 

It is especially essential that the car be as nearly 
mechanically perfect when it leaves the dealer’s place 
as possible. Don’t make temporary adjustments or 
repairs and have them fail when the new owner may 
be miles away. It takes his heart away and he loses 
faith in your institution. We recall a case where a 
new car owner drove his car out of the service station 
only to be stalied several miles away with a case of 
trouble that to him was a mystery, and which was the 
fault of the service station in not having made the 
necessary inspection. The. terminal on the grounded 
side of the battery had hall no bolt through it, so the 
mechanic wired the terminal in place ‘with a few 
strands of wire which, due to the rough roads, had 
broken and let the terminal slip off just enough not 
to make contact. You cannot blame an owner’ sit- 
uated as this one was for losing his faith in service 


stations. 
A far better plan is to go over the car with the 


CUSTOMER'S 
FIRST CAR 


new owner and instruct him in the things he ought 
to know and check over the car’s equipment with 
him on the spot. This will avoid any come-backs. 
Attention to details when the new car is ready for 
delivery will save many a disagreement later on and 
it is also the first step in winning over the owner 
for his future business. 
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PLENTY OF 
BUSINESS 
AHEAD 


USINESS these 
days is largely 
what you make it. 
If you sit back in 
your chair and look at 
the outside world 
through dirty windows, 
bewail the fact that no- 
body comes intc’ your place, agree with the farmer 
that things are bad and that the country is going to 
dogs, etc., the chances are ten to one business will be 
bad with you. 


But, if you clean up your place, smile and take a reef 
in your belt and go out after the business that still is 
with us and always will be with us, the chances are 
you will break even at least and maybe make some 
real money. It is being done right now, even in sec- 
tions of the country which have been hit very hard. 


Very few people ever go out of their way to call 
on an agent of a life insurance company. Nearly all 
the insurance a man ever buys in his life is bought 
from solicitation. A life insurance man comes into 
your office or home and sells you on the fact that you 
should have his policy and before he has made many 
calls he probably has sold you the whole proposition. 
You were a potential prospect. 


The same is true of the automobile business. In 
these days of buyer’s strikes and other things people 
are not likely to come into your place and say, “I 
want to buy one of your atomobiles.” You must go 
out and dig up the people who are potential customers. 
If you call on six people a day you may sell one of 
them a car. If you call on a dozen people you may 
sell two cars or more. There are plenty of people 
who want to buy automobiles, but they have to be 
sorted out of the masses. 


A prominent business man made the statement the 
other day that in all the-years he has been driving 
cars, no automobile salesman ever has,called upon him 
to buy acar. He also stated that last fall he had beén 
thinking of buying a sedan and turning in his open 
model car, yet it never occurred to the concern 
which sold him the touring car several months before 
that he might be in the market for a sedan, especially 
when he was financially able to do so. It is an instance 
where a man could have been sold a sedan, had he 
been approached properly. 

Let’s take that extra reef in our belts, knock down 
the calamity howlers and get that business which lies 
all around us if we are willing to do a little extra work, 
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See Pre-War Trade in Spring 
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East and West Coasts Report Some Buying With South 
and Agricultural Centers Still Backward—No Recent 
Development to Warrant Increased Production—W hat 


ETROIT, March 4—Evidence of 
E3 improvement in the automotive 

industry. is discernible in all 
branches, although so slight as to hardly 
give manufacturers a thrill and yet suffi- 
cient to create an added spirit of opti- 
mism. There is nothing to indicate a 
quick return to normal, at the same time 
the noticeable upward trend is a most 
welcome sign and manufacturers regard 
the future without apprehension, said C. 
D. Hastings, president of Hupp Motor 
Car Corp. 

Reports from dealers in the eastern 
and New England states and from the 
west coast are to the effect that there is 
some buying now and confidence in an 
improved future, manufacturers say. In 
the cotton states south and southwest 
and the agricultural centers buyers still 
are backward, the reports indicate, but 
there is evidence in all of them that 
business paralleling that of the pre-war 
period confidently may be expected as 
soon as the winter snows finally have 
been washed away. 

There has been no development within 
the last two weeks to justify any greatly 
increased activity among manufacturers 
though openings on a very limited scale 
are reported here and there. Frequent 
unfounded reports published in newspa- 
pers regarding re-employment on a large 
scale and outlining plans for expansion 
in production in the opinion of manufac- 
turers are having the effect of creating 
further unrest and adding to the spirit 
of depression that is proving a draw- 
back. 


Rumors Unfounded 

A striking instance was the publication 
last week of an alleged interview with 
H. H. Rice, treasurer of General Motors; 
Alvan McCauley, president of Packard 
and a statement quoting a Cadillac offi- 
cial to the effect that an additional 1,000 
men would be put on last Tuesday. All 
are denied as unwarranted and un- 
founded. 

Rice said his only statement was that 
there was a perceptible upward trend 
sufficient to give encouragement and 
promise of improved conditions. Prac- 
tically the same statement was made by 
McCauley and J. H. Main, purchasing 
agent of Cadillac and C. M. Carson, em- 
ployment manager, denounced the false 
publication regarding their company and 
declared officials after investigation were 
unable to learn of any official having 
made a statement for publication. 


Parts Makers Are Doing 








More Sunshine Than 
Clouds — March 
Forecast 


A WEATHER forecast for the 

automotive industry for March 
indicates that while it will be partly 
cloudy there will be more of sun- 
shine than there has been for several 
months and that as spring approaches 
the “fair and warmer” flag will be 
displayed with increasing frequency. 
Here are some of the signs that the 
clouds are breaking: 

Ford is preparing for production 
on a basis of 75 per cent of capacity 
by the last of this month. 

Production in the various General 
Motors plants has reached 50 per 
cent of normal. 

Detroit manufacturers have an add- 
ed note of optimism. 

Akron tire factories show more 
signs of life than they have since last 
spring. 

Automotive plants in various parts 
of the company are resuming produc- 
tion on a small scale and gradually 
augmenting their forces. 








“Cadillac has not added any employees 
since the plant reopened Jan. 24,” said 
Main. “Approximately 60 per cent of the 
force is working, keeping production up 
to demand. At Carson’s office it was 
said approximately 3,500 men were work- 
ing part time and had been since the 
reopening. The plant started car pro- 
duction Feb. 1, on a schedule of 40 daily 
but did not reach that point and has been 
building an average of 25, according to 
officials. 

The increased production at the Ford 
plant has had the effect of bringing the 
reopening of several parts factories 
though on a small scale. Briggs Manu- 
facturing Co., Ford body builders with 
approximately 1,200 men at work is pro- 
ducing on a 50 per cent basis and the 
American Motor Body Co., which ordi- 
narily employs 3,500 men is producing 
Ford bodies on old orders with about 15 
per cent of its force on 10 per cent nor- 
mal production. 

Holley Carbureter Co. still is virtually 
down, having been on a 10 per cent pro- 
duction and employment basis since Oct. 
1. Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., which has 


been down several months will not fore- 
cast the reopening date. Federal Brass 
Works is producing about 15 per cent, 
approximately 40 per cent of its working 
force employed. 


Candler Radiator Co., which has been 
down several months, expects to get back 
into production inside of thirty days. 
Hinckley Motors Corp. is down and has 
been several months. No opening date 
has been set. 


Gemmer Manufacturing Co., which 
went down completely Oct. 5 and subse- 
quently reopened with about 15 per cent 
of its force, is turning out about 10 per 
cent: normal production. Detroit Gear & 
Machine Co. never closed but for some 
time has been operating with about 60 
per cent of its force of 600, though pro- 
duction has been about 10 per cent of 
normal the time schedule having been 
cut in half to give employment to as 
many workmen as possible. 

The Liberty Starter Co., which has 
been down since Dec. 23, took on 150 
men last Thursday and has increased the 
force daily with the idea of getting it up 
to 750, approximately 50 per cent of nor- 
mal and produce starters at the same 
ratio. 

Zenith Carbureter Co. is employing 
about 19 per cent of its normal force of 
600 on full time with production rang- 
ing around 10 per cent of normal. Fisher 
Body Corp. has been on a 10 per cent 
employment and production basis for 
three months but is increasing working 
forces and production as a result of Ford 
activity. 


Improvement in Orders 


Timken-Detroit Axle Co. had never 
closed entirely during the depression but 
has been operating on a production and 
employment basis of 15 per cent, which 
figures still apply. Continental Motors, 
which had been working about one-third 
of its force on a part time basis; began 
a full time schedule Feb. 1. Continental 
officials report improvement as shown in 
actual orders that will permit of steady 
increase in working forces and produc- 
tion. 

Hayes Wheel Co., with plants at Jack- 
son and Albion, Mich., and Anderson, 
Ind., has reopened on a basis of between 
50 and 60 per cent normal production as 
the direct result of the Ford reopening. 
Limousine Body Co. of Kalamazoo has 
about 80 per cent of its force working 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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Business-on-Cash-Basis Plea 
Effects Dealer Organization 


Woodford County (Ill.) Automotive 
Trade Association Formed as 
Result of Arguments 


OANOKE, Ill., March 5—‘‘Going on a 

cash basis,” the topic of an address 
by R. M. Morgan, general manager of the 
Pinkerton Motor Co., Peoria, Ill., before 
the dealers of Woodford county at a 
meeting held in this city, proved suf- 
ficient incentive for the latter to form a 
permanent organization. 

“Doing business on a cash basis,” said 
Mr. Morgan, “allows the dealer to make 
his full and legitimate profit on all 
service rendered by the repair depart- 
ment, the reason being that accounts 
running from thirty to sixty days are 
nearly always disputed and allowances 
are made by the dealer against his own 
interests in order to satisfy the customer. 
Moreover, a dealer’s financial statement 
in the eyes of the bankers will be given 
more consideration in the matter of loans 
if it shows his books ar¢: clear of 
accounts receivable.” | 

Mr. Morgan stated that since the 
Pinkerton Motor Co. went on a cash basis 
two years ago, it has had fewer dissatis- 
fied customers, a large increase in busi- 
ness, no bad accounts, with an inventory 
showing a larger percentage of net prof- 
its. He pointed out that the plan is 
simply a proper method of merchan- 
dising, the garage man selling to the 
customer at a legitimate profit without 
giving a premium in order to get the 
business. 

F. C. Zillman, manager of the [Illinois 
Automotive Trade Association also ad- 
dressed the meeting and pointed out that 
in order to go on a cash basis and bind 
every dealer to that policy, it would have 
to be’ accomplished by organization. 
“Merely a general agreement among the 
dealers—the signing of an agreement, 
without an organization to check up the 
dealers who might have a tendency to 
cut prices and extend credit, would not 
be sufficiently binding,’ said Mr. Zill- 
man. “As members of a county asso- 
ciation, pledged to abide by the decisions 
of the organization, you cannot only put 
over this cash basis proposition, but at 
each future meeting you, can _ effect 
reforms in the general conduct of the 
automotive business in your county that 
will redound to the general betterment 
of your business in a way that will 
mean dollars in your pockets.” 

The Woodford county dealers then 
voted to organize and the following offi- 
cers were elected: J. R. Gray, Minonk, 
president; T. E. Boyd, El Paso, first vice- 
president;. H. Waldschmidt, Metamora; 
B.. Goodwin, Minonk, third vice-presi- 
dent; D. C. Diers, second vice-president; 
B. Goodwin, Elpaso, treasurer; F. J. 
Darnell, Roanoke, secretary. Y.i ee 
Bower was elected director-at-large. 

PEUGEOT NOT TO BUILD HERE 

Paris, Feb, 19—There is no intention 
of the French Peugeot Co. to build an 
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automobile factory in America. Negotia- 
tions have been in hand for several 
months with American promoters who 
wish to purchase or construct a factory 
in the United States where Peugeot auto- 
mobiles will be built under license. The 
French company has agreed to sell their 
license to this group and to supply 
the necessary technical staff providing 
American financial. backing is secured. 
According to a statement made by one 
of the officials of the company American 








Trucks and Tractors 
Invade Minnesota’s 


Farms 


seasons, March 5.—That 
38,000 horses have disappeared 
from Minnesota farms in two years 
is the report of Paul H. Kirk, who is 
Minnesota’s agricultural statistician. 
In 1918 the farmers of the state 
owned 960,000 horses worth an aver- 
age of $105. The following year the 
average dropped to $98 and on Jan. 
1, 1921, there were only 912,000 
horses worth $83 each. This is tak- 
ing the tractor and the truck .to be 
the cause of the decrease in number. 
Farmers average five head of horses 
now. 








1,006, 


financial assistance has not yet been se- 
cured, and until this is obtained nothing 
will be done. It was made clear that the 
French Peugeot Co. was not financially 
responsible for this move. 


Georgia Dealers Meet and 
Discuss Contract Question 


Macon, Ga., March 4—Deaier contracts 


and franchises under which they sell 
automobiles and motor trucks comprise 
one of the principal subjects discussed 
at a meeting of automobile dealers from 
twenty Georgia counties surrounding 
Macon. . 

An open discussion relative to plans 
and methods of selling used motor cars 
was also an important feature of the 
meeting, the dealers of the various towns 
exchanging their ideas on that. subject, 
and telling of successful campaigns they 
have held. A. S. Hatcher, vice-president 
of the Georgia Automotive Dealers’ As- 
sociation, and W. T. Watters, president 
of the Macon association, arranged the 
meeting here. It was held under the 
auspices of the state organization. 


GOVERNMENT HELPED TEXAS 

Austin, Texas, Feb. .19—In making its 
report, the State Highway:. Department 
records that during the last two years it 
has received from the federal equipment 
appropriation 1,161 trucks. listed at $3,- 
299,329, and 168 automobiles listed at 
$63,300,000. Trucks to the number of 
120 automobiles. and a _ large 
amount of miscellaneous equipment have 
been distributed to the counties. 
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Dallas Dealers Boosting All 
Business, Their Own As Well 


Adopt a Slogan of “‘Let’s Go” in 
Order to Make City Billion 
Dollar Market 


ALLAS, Texas, March—“Let’s Go!” 

That’s the slogan adopted by the 
Dallas Automobile Trade Association and 
its allied branches in its drive to make 
Dallas a billion dollar market this 
year. With conditions a little unshaky 
throughout the country and conditions 
rapidly approaching normal again, they 
realize they have set a big mark, but 
they are determined to reach it. In 1920 
the automobile business in Dallas 
amounted to $200,000,000. In 1921 the 
association is determined to make the 
figures $250,000,000, and they believe if 
they accomplish that feat they will have 
gone a long way to make Dallas a bil- 
lion dollar market. 

J. H. Connell, president of the associa- 
tion, is laying plans by which the associa- 
tion hopes to attain a steady business 
the year out. Reports from a dozen deal- 
ers in standard makes of cars indicate 
the business even now is better than it 
has been for some time, not only in Dal- 
las but in the Dallas distributing terri- 
tory, which covers a greater part of the 
state. 

But “Let’s Go!” does not apply only to 
business in automobiles and accessories, 
according to the automobile association. 
It means “let’s put our shoulder to the 
wheel and help every move which will 
help the automobile business.” 

“Economy of operation and inquiries 
regarding ability of seller to render 
prompt, fair and courteous service were 
strongly in evidence on the part of actual 
purchases.” 

That means the automobile association 
will be found solidly behind the farmers, 
for it is the farmers who buy automo- 
biles, trucks and trailers. It is the farm- 
ers who enable the business man to buy 
cars and trucks and the farmer who is 
behind the entire commercial life. Get- 
ting behind the farmer means a line of 
credit which will enable him to own 
trucks and trailers if he cares for such, 
to move his products to the market. 


The slogan also means the association 
will be found behind every move looking 
to the improvement of highways any- 
where in the state. The Dallas club has 
always been a highway booster in the 
Dallas territory but it will be found in 
the future not only boosting the con- 
struction and improvement of roads con- 
tingent to Dallas but throughout the 
entire state. 


JONES HEADS KELLY TIRE 

New York, Feb. 24—A. B. Jones, for- 
merly vice-president of the B. F. Good- ; 
rich Co., has been elected president of 
the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., He will 
succeed F. A. Seaman, who was acting 
temporarily as president. Seaman was 
elected as vice-president of the company. 
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Master in Chancery Named by 
Court for Maxwell Motor Co. 


Action Taken to Avoid Multiplicity 
of Suits Being Filed by Creditors 


in Indianapolis 


NDIANAPOLIS, March 5.—Upon peti- 

tion of Jenks and Muir of Detroit, 
Charles Martindale of Indianapolis has 
been appointed master in chancery for 
the Maxwell Motor Co., Inc., by Judge 
Albert B. Anderson in the local Federal 
court. Jenks and Muir made the appli- 
cation on behalf of other creditors as 
well as for themselves. Until such time 
as the Maxwell and Chalmers concerns 
have completed their reorganization and 
merger Mr. Martindale will adjust all 
claims of creditors of the Maxwell com- 
pany within the jurisdiction of the 
Indiana Federal court. 

In the complaint it was alleged that 
the appointment of a master in chancery 
would avoid a multiplicity of suits by 
creditors, which would result in inter- 
ference with the merger. The company’s 
indebtedness was given as about $16,000,- 
000 of which $4,000,000 is for material 
and $12,000,000 for loans. The capitai 
assets of the company were given at 
$8,500,000 and the current assets at $29,- 
900,000. There are about 150 creditors. 

Judge Anderson set April 9 as the final 
day for the filing of claims by creditors, 
and granted a temporary restraining 
order against creditors from interfering 
with the assets of the Maxwell company. 





PERFECTS VALVE SPRING LOCK 

Atlanta, Feb. 10—Charles A. Belle Isle, 
superintendent of shops for A. L. Belle 
Isle, of Atlanta, Ford dealers and dis- 
tributor, has perfected an improved valve 
spring lock for use on all makes of auto- 
mobiles, preferably on V-type motors. A 
model of the complete lock has been 
made and patent protection applied for. 
The new device makes it possible to 








A bird's-eye view of the first race of the Miami motor boat regatta. 
owned by Webb Jay of Chicago, made a new world record for open displacement 
boats over the two-mile course for fifty miles, defeating ‘Rainbow,’ owned by 
H. B. Greening of Canada. The time was 1:18 


World Record Broken at Miami Motor Boat Races 
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remove‘the valve by merely raising the 
spring, whereby valves as at present 
constructed make it necessary to raise 
the spring and pull out a pin or washer 
before the valve can be removed. The 
improvement, according to the inventor, 
will reduce the labor on valve grinding 
by fifty per cent and result in greater 
economy both to the automobile owner 
and the garage or service station oper- 
ator. 


NEW DIRECTORS FOR REVERE 


Logansport, Ind., March 4—Stockhold- 
ers of the Revere Motors Corp. have 
elected a new board of directors to de- 
vise ways and means to place the com- 
pany on a solvent basis by the floating 
of a bond issue. The company now is in 
the hands of a receiver in a friendly suit 
brought by U. S: Hoffman and -Charles 
Hanna, stockholders. It is proposed to 
issue first mortgage bonds to the amount 
of $250,000. The indebtedness of the 
company at present is given as $217,000 
and several suits are pending against it 
for breach of contract. About 75: per 
cent of the stockholders are residents of 
Logansport. It is believed that if a bond 
issue can be floated, the company can 
be reestablished on a firm basis. 


NO “MIDDLEMAN” IN TIRE SALES 


Atlanta, Feb. 21—The Co-operative 
Rubber & Manufacturing Co. is a new 
corporation in Atlanta that plans dis- 
tribution of its products, which are 
mainly automobile tires and inner tubes, 
direct from the factory to the user elim- 
inating all middlemen. The plan is 
similar to that which officials of the com- 
pany state has prevailed in England. 
Plans have already been formulated by 
the Atlanta concern to secure distribu- 
tion of its products over the entire coun- 
try. Officials claim that their products 
are sold at the actual cost of production 
plus a nominal profit for the manufac- 
tuner, 
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House Proposal to Sell 2,000 
Tractors Voted Down by Senate 


Amendment Provides That 1,250 
Army Machines Can be Used 


on State Highways 


ASHINGTON, March 4—Amendment 

to the Fortification bill as passed 
by the Senate after a heated debate pro- 
vides for the transfer of 1,250 tractors 
from the War Department to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for distribution 
among state highway departments. The 
proposal to authorize the sale of 2,000 
tractors as passed by the House was 
voted down by the Senate. Majority 
leaders under the management of Sen- 
ator Wadsworth of New York, chairman 
of the Military Affairs Committee, cham- 
pioned the efforts of the War Depart- 
ment to retain all tractors. 

During the debate, it was brought out 
that the Chief of Ordnance of the Army 
estimated that the stock of tractors on 
hand would serve ordinary requirements 
for a period of five years. Senators 
Wadsworth, Lodge and Smoot, Senate 
majority leaders, directed the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that every trac- 
tor transferred or sold on the open mar- 
ket, would require additional appropria- 
tions in the next few years. Senator 
Wadsworth predicted that for every 
tractor distributed to highways at this 
time, there would be requests for new 
appropriations. _It was stated that the 
army owned 6,700 tractors on Dec. 31, 
1920, but this was later reduced to 6,452 
which are retained at present. The 
army now has 3,109 tractors in service 
and the others are in storage at Rock 
Island Arsenal and at Savannah Prov- 
ing Ground. According to the informa- 
tion given the chairman, the shelter pro- 
vided is adequate and constant care is 
given the equipment. 

Democratic senators suggested that 
inasmuch as there had been great im- 
provement in design of tractors it would 
be best to dispose of the surplus because 
of their obsolescence. 


ACROSS CONTINENT IN 26 HOURS 

New York, March 3—An air mail plane 
which left San Francisco Tuesday ar- 
rived in New York yesterday afternoon. 
The mail was on the way only 33 hours 
and 20 minutes and the flying time was 
25 hours and 53 minutes for the 2,666 
miles covered. The feat was made a suc- 
cess by a daring night flight from Chey- 
enne to Chicago through heavy storms. 
The flight was characterized as “the most 
momentous step yet made in civil avia- 
tion.” . 


AMERICAN TIRE PRODUCING 


Youngstown, March 3—Production of 
tires, tubes and hose was begun this 
week by The American Tire Corp., Niles, 
near here, this week. This is the first 
actual operations since the company was 
incorporated two years ago. The output 
is expected to be 800 to 1,000 tires per 
day in a few months. 
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Senate Bill Pending a Year 
Will Protect Truck Dealers 


If Passed Senator Smoot Says It Will 
Furnish Protection Against 
Anny Action 


ASHINGTON, March 4—Senator 

Smoot of Utah, one of the most 
influential members of the Senate, has 
advised Motor AGrE that the antidumping 
bill now pending would undoubtedly give 
protection to American truck manufac- 
turers and dealers from the dumping of 
surplus army trucks on domestic mar- 
kets. The bill is on the Senate calendar 
and has passed the House. It provides 
for the assessment of special duties as 
a means to eliminate unfair competition. 
and would operate, he said, to equalize 
the sales price. 

This measure was introduced in the 
Senate Dec. 10, 1919, at a time when 
foreign competition became a_ real 
menace to American manufacturers. The 
bill was designed to provide revenue and 
encourage domestic industries through 
imposing duties. The Senate Committee 
on Finance directed Senator Smoot to 
report the bill April 8, 1920. Through 
parliamentary tactics, it was not consid- 
ered in the second or the present session 
of the Sixty-sixth Congress. 

The bill provides that whenever the 
purchase price of imported merchandise, 
dutiable or free, of a kind or class pro- 
duced in this country, shall be less than 
the market value thereof, a special duty 
shall be assessed in the amount of the 
difference between the purchase price 
and the market value. This proviso, it 
would appear, would effectively kill all 
efforts of foreign merchants to undersell 
the American dealers in trucks. Senator 
Smoot stated that this duty was a dump- 
ing duty and could be applied on the 
trucks despite the fact that the present 
tariff laws allow free entry as “goods 
returning to point of manufacture.” 

The act specifies that if there is no 
such actual market value but the pur- 
chase price of the merchandise is less 
than American export prices for the same 
material, the tax shall be assessed on 
imports. The same applies to imports 
which are offered for sale in this country 
at prices less than cost of production for 
same equipment here. 

Another section of the House bill as 
amended by the Senate Committee on 
Finance, provides a penalty for rebates 
and concessions which directly or indi- 
rectly effect a reduction or diminution 
of the purchase price or the selling price 
of the imported merchandise. 


Collier Head of Wisconsin 
Dealers Through Referendum 


Milwaukee, March 4—Chas. W. Collier 
of Green Bay, Wis., was elected presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Automotive Deal- 
ers’ Association at the first meeting of 
the board of directors which was elected 
by a mail referendum during the early 
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part of February. A. H. Thom of Osh- 
kosh was elected vice-president, and 
Guy R. Wood of Eau Claire, treasurer. 
Bart J. Ruddle, executive secretary and 
manager of the Milwaukee Automotive 
Dealers Association, was selected for the 
same position in the state association. 
The members of the board, numbering 
eleven, one from each congressional dis- 
trict, are:. A. H. Dahl, Kenosha; A. F. 
Raab, Sheboygan; Louis Schoelkopf, 
Madison; A. W. L. Gilpin, Milwaukee; 
Thomas C.M cMillan, Milwaukee; A. H. 
Thom, Oshkosh; M. D. Cameron, La- 
Crosse; K. J. Reams, Wausau; C. W. 
Collier, Green Bay; G. R. Wood, Eau 
Claire; D. S. Webb, Superior. A member- 
ship campaign is now being conducted. 
The legislative committee is arranging 
a special meeting and demonstration to 
be held soon at Madison, where the Wis- 
consin Legislature is in biennial session. 


Business Men’s Club Forms 
Automotive Dealers’ Branch 


Sturgeon Bay, Wis., March 4—The 
formation of an automotive and imple- 
ment dealers’ division is the third step 
accomplished in the reorganization of the 
old Sturgeon Bay Business Men’s Club 
into a new and broader association 
styled the Door County Chamber of Com- 
merce. To make the county the unit of 
a club of this character is a new depar- 
ture and is done in recognition of the 
fact that Door county is one of the best 
known objectives of motor tourists in the 
United States. Officers of the automotive 
division are: President, Frank Moeller; 
vice-president, J. C. Dana; secretary and 
treasurer, T. Frank Caffee; directors, F. 
J. MacMillin, tire dealers; Frank Knuth, 
implement dealer; Frank Felhofer, Emil 
Becker, J. J. Schmelze and Louis J. Jadin, 
motor cars, trucks and tractors. 


_— 


CALL THREE HART-PARR MEETINGS 


Charles City, Ia., March 5—Hart-Parr 
dealers conventions’ will be held during 
the first two weeks of March at Calgary, 
Edmonton and Grand Forks. This will 
‘conclude a long series of dealers’ con- 
‘ventions held by this company, starting 
the first of last October and continuing 
until now. In that period their dealers 
in practically every part of the United 
States and Canada have met with their 
distributors for two days’ instruction in 
sales and service work, which has re- 
sulted in a splendid unifying of the entire 
field organization about the Hart-Parr 
system of sales and service. 


HANOVER HEADS APEX 


Ypsilanti, Mich., March 4—Creditors of 
the Apex Motor Corp. have been asked to 
grant an extension of time for approxi- 
mately a year to permit thorough 
reorganization of the company on a basis 
of reduced overhead and economical 
operation. The directors have accepted 
the resignation of O. W. Heinz as presi- 
Cent and general manager and elected 
H. T. Hanover in his place. George P. 
Listman of Seattle has been elected a 
director. 
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Proposed Uniform Vehicle Law 
Is Favored by New Hampshire 


One Hundred Dealers Attend Dinner 
Held in Conjunction With 
Automobile Show 


ANCHESTER, N. H., March 4—More 

than 100 motor dealers from all 
parts of New Hampshire attended the 
annual dinner of the New Hampshire 
Motor Dealers’ Association here, which 
was held in conjunction with the auto- 
mobile show. It was the most enthusi- 
astic meeting the dealers ever held here. 
President McKinney, Peerless dealer for 
New Hampshire, and also the New Hamp- 
shire director for the N. A. D. A., pre- 
sided. 

Amos J. Shorey, New England director 
for the N. A. D. A., the New England 
Velie distributor, was the principal 
speaker. He gave an interesting talk on 
the work that had been done by the 
national dealers’ organization since its 
inception, and outlined the plans for the 
coming year. He showed the value -of 
organization, and emphasized the fact 
that membership carried more than the 
mere paying of dues. His talk about 
how the makers and dealers plan to co- 
operate toward making equitable con- 
tracts and better the industry was re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm. 

Highway Commissioner Staples told 
about the new legislation proposed and 
said he was neutral as far as increasing 
fees was concerned. He told the dealers 
that New Hampshire had decided to 
adopt the National Uniform Motor 
Vehicle Law proposed by the N. A. D. A. 
and the N. A. C. C. It is the first New 
England State to do so. 

Mr. Myers, New England district man- 
ager for the Studebaker, gave a talk on 
present selling conditions showing that 
much depended upon the dealer and his 
organization. 

Mr. McKinney in closing the meeting 
urged all dealers to join the association, 
and he showed what had been accom- 
plished since the organization was 
formed. 


Lack of Room Bones Trucks 
Out of Cedar Rapids Display 


Cedar Rapids, Ia., March 4—Lack of 
proper space for an automobile show will 
result in the practical elimination of 


‘trucks and accessories from Cedar 


Rapids’ annual exhibition, which will be 
held March 21 to 26. Such was the de- 
cision of the members of the Linn County 


‘Motor Trades Bureau, who voted to give 


more space to passenger displays, at 
the expense of trucks, tractors and 
accessories. 

Under the arrangement, each exhibi- 
tor will be allowed adequate space for 
three automobiles, as compared with a 
two-car limit last year. The few trucks 
and accessories to be shown must be 
sandwiched in wherever room can be 
found for them. 
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Looking to Spring to Place 
Business on Pre-War Level 


Added Optimism Given Detroit 
Manufacturers—What Parts 
Makers Are Doing 


(Concluded from page 19) 


half time putting out about 60 per cent 
normal production. D’Arcy Spring Co., 
Kalamazoo, is working 40 per cent of its, 
normal force on full time and producing 
at a 35 per cent rate. 

Gillett Motor Products Co., of Howard 
City, Mich., reports orders for $750,000 
worth of its products for 1921 delivery 
and is increasing its working force ac- 
cordingly. The firm makes dashes, in- 
strument boards, bodies and floor and 
running boards. 

Briscoe went down today for a period 
of about ten days for the annual inven- 
tory. Briscoe has been running right 
along with a 40 per cent force on a 40 
per cent production basis. Reo, which 
also has been operating steadily, though 
with a curtailed force working part time, 
now has its entire force of approximately 
5,200 men working full time and produc- 
ing about 65 per cent. 

Barley Motor Car Co., which was down 
for inventory during the holidays, re- 
opened Jan. 3 with 45 per cent of its 
force and 40 per cent of normal produc- 
tion. W. A. Paterson Co. is working one- 
fourth of its force and producing 25 per 
cent of its normal output. 


Ford Production Increasing Steadily 


Hupp Motor Car Corp., is producing 
about 20 per cent of its normal output 
of approximately 2,500 cars monthly, 
with about 30 per cent of the normal 
force working full time, which sched- 
ule has been continued for several 
weeks. Scripps-Booth Corp. is operating 
and has been for some time on a pro- 
duction and employment basis of 25 per 
cent. 

Dodge Bros. is closed and has been 
since the latter part of November, with 
no official willing to predict the possible 
period of reopening. Ford, which re- 
opened with a force around 10,000 Jan. 
31, has increased production steadily and 
now is on a 3,190 car daily basis with 
approximately 17,000 workmen employed 
at Highland Park and around 3,000 at 
River Rouge. Packard, which was down 
completely fifteen days prior to Feb. 11, 
has about 25 per cent of its normal force 
putting out 20 per cent production. The 
force is working full time. 

Paige-Detroit, which reports improved 
business throughout the country, is em- 
ploying about 90 per cent of its regular 
force of around 3,000 on a four days a 
week basis and producing 75 per cent of 
the normal output. Paige was down 
completely for inventory but aside from 
that had been working with a small force 
on part time until the middle of Febru- 
ary. 

About 10 per cent of the normal force 
is working at the Hudson-Essex plants 
on full time and the production per- 
centage is about the same, 
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The majority of the truck companies 
are down completely though a few, not- 
ably Federal and Commerce are work- 
ing with curtailed forces and letting 
sales demand control production sched- 
ules. Republic, which took a spurt in 
December and continued in January now 


is down completely. Officials have fixed- 


the reopening date at Nov. 15. 

“General Motors units are employing 
about 50 per cent of normal working 
force,” Treasurer H. H. Rice says. 
“However, they are working only part 
time in all instances. While production 
in some plants is increasing steadily in 
response to an upward trend in sales, 
the output in other units is very small. 








Beauty Contest at 
Show 


ARRISBURG, Pa., March 4—Spe- 

ial decorations, a novel program 
of entertainment and other novelties 
including a women’s beauty contest 
in which the woman receiving the 
highest number of votes when the 
show closes will receive a prize of 
$1,000 will be features of the auto- 
mobile and truck show to be staged 
here under the auspices of the Motor 
Dealers’ Asociation. Practically every 
car and truck dealer in the city will 
be represented at the show. 








The fact that we are employing 50 per 
cent of our working forces does not mean 
that production is near that percentage, 
for in no unit is the force working full 
time. I expect a decided trend upward 
inside of 30 days and still greater im- 
provement in 60 days.” 





FIVE YEARS FOR CAR THIEVES 

Charleston, W. Va., Feb. 26—In an 
attempt to break up the large number 
of automobile thefts that are taking 
place almost daily in the larger cities 
of the state, a bill has been introduced 
in the legislature providing that a per- 
son convicted of stealing an automobile 
may be sentenced to five years at hard 
labor in the state penitentiary, in addi- 
tion to a fine of $5,000. The bill, which 
was introduced in the House of Dele- 
gates by Delegate Wright Hugus of 
Wheeling, also provides a maximum 
penalty of two years imprisonment and 
a fine of $200 for the theft of part or 
accessory of an automobile. 





SUES ON GARAGE FRONTAGE 


Cedar Rapids, Ia., Feb. 24—How much 
is the street in front of a garage worth 
to the occupant of the garage? 

Joseph A. Lattner of the Lattner Motor 
Co. of this city declares that it’s worth 
at least $25,000 and he is making an 
effort in the Linn county district court 
to collect that much from the Iowa Rail- 
way and Light Co. and the Waterloo, 
Cedar Falls and Northern Railway Co. to 
obtain damages to that amount. Both 
interurban companies have trackage in 
the street in front of the garage, and he 
alleges they use and block the avenue 
and hurt his business. 
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Service Is Important Feature 
of Sales Talk at Buffalo Show 


Prospects Ask Such Information Be- 
fore Any Other Question, Asso- 
ciation President Says 





UFFALO, March 4—Belief increased 

as the Buffalo automobile show 
neared its close that the 1921 exposition 
marks the beginning of a new period of 
prosperity in the automobile industry. 
This belief, expressed by officials of the 
Buffalo Motor Car Dealers’ Association, 
under whose auspices the show is con- 
ducted, is strengthened by orders actu- 
ally placed and the number of likely 
prospects obtained during the show. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
show was the emphasis placed on service 
by those participating in the exposition. 
In many display sections photographs 
of the service stations and. illustrations 
showing in detail service equipment and 
facilities of dealers formed prominent 
portions of the exhibits. 

Salesmen used service facilities as 
clinching arguments in closing many 
sales, 

“It is surprising, the number of pros- 
pective buyers who want service informa- 
tion almost before they ask any other 
question,” said Edward H. Baker, presi- 
dent of the dealers’ association. 

“The public has come to have a general 
knowledge of the car they are consider- 
ing, and of the advantages it offers. 
These they may have studied minutely 
before they even approach a show model. 
But service information is not so easily 
had. The dealer who has included in 
his space an exhibit which shows the 
service he is prepared to render and who 
has something to prove that he is able 
to back up his service pledge with ful- 
fillment has had a strong and often con- 
vincing argument at this show. 

“The public is interested not only in 
new models and their improvements and 
refinements, but also in what they may 
expect from the dealers’ service depart- 
ment once they acquire one of these 
models.” 


NEW BUICK DEALER IN MISSOURI 


St. Louis, Feb. 26—The Vesper-Buick 
Co., Buick distributor for St. Louis terri- 
tory, has appointed the Cole County 
Buick Co., Jefferson City, Mo., as the new 
Buick dealer for Cole County, Missouri. 
The new company was recently organ- 
ized, with Gov. A. M. Hyde, of Missouri, 
a large stockholder. Brown Glenn is 
general manager of the company. 


PANHARD AGENCY OPENS 

New York, Feb. 18.—Hope Motors, Inc., 
sole concessionarires in the United States 
of Panhard & Levassor, Paris, manu- 
facturers of the Panhard car, has opened 
show rooms at 203 West Fifty-seventh 
street, New York, for the exhibition and 
sale of these cars. The new models still 
employ the Knight type of engine and in- 
corporate all improvements developed 
during and since the war. 
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Dealers Aiding Technical 
School Enable It to Expand 


Y. M. C. A. Automobile Division 
Now Has Night as Well as 
Day Classes 


OUNGSTOWN, March 4—Night classes 

in the automobile division of the 
Y. M. C. A. technical school opened last 
week. Enrollment in the day classes 
has reached the maximum and the ad- 
dition of the night classes has become a 
necessity. The night school has been 
contemplated for some weeks in answer 
to a demand from men employed in auto- 
mobile shops. 

Executives of the Y. M. C. A. give 
credit for the automobile school to The 
Youngstown Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation for its equipment and say that 
the automobile division was established 
primarily in answer to the association. 

Equipment for the school was sup- 
plied largely by the association. Motors, 
chassis, axles, complete car assembly, 


and stocks of parts used in the class 


work, are furnished by the association 
dealers. Under the arrangement that is 
being followed, the dealer recalls the 
material which he furnished, replacing 
it with later or newer material. This 
prevents a large loss to the dealer espe- 
cially in the matter of the complete 
motor car and it makes certain that the 
class will have modern materials with 
which to work and not obsolete stuff. 

The day school requires eight to ten 
weeks, with a four weeks’ finishing 
course in actual work in some associa- 
tion shop. The night school will re- 
quire twenty-four weeks. Teachers are 
the leading men selected from the best 
service stations in the association. The 
technical examination boards are made 
up from the technical men among the 
leading business executives. 


Utica Reo Distributor Wins 
Patent Suit After Six Years 


Utica, N. Y., March 4—The Circuit 
Court of Appeals has handed down a 
decision in a suit brought by William 
Barber against the Otis Motor Sales Co., 
Reo distributor in this city, alleging an 
infringement of his patent for valve gear 
by the Reo mechanism. The court holds 
not only that the Reo mechanism does 
not infringe the Barber patent but that 
the patent itself is invalid. 

The suit was started in 1915, Barber 
winning the action. It was subsequently 
returned to Utica for retrial. The litiga- 
tion which lasted nearly six years was 
over the priority rights to a valve seated 
in a cage, which latter was screwed into 
the cylinder head and was removable by 
swinging ;the push rod aside. 


B. G. KOETHER BACK IN SALES 


Detroit, March 4—Ben G. Koether, vice 
president of the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co., is returning to the sales department 
of that concern and will probably again 
be located in Detroit, where he was in 
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charge of the motor bearing division up 
to a year ago. Ben, as he is known to 
thousands in the trade, has been vice 
president of production of the Hyatt com- 
pany for the last year, previous to which 
time he was one of the most active sales 
figures in the automotive industry, estab- 
lishing a reputation for salesmanship in 
the manufacturing territory second to 
none. He is noted for his publication, 
“The Quieterion,” which is issued by the 
Hyatt company from time to time under 
Koether’s signature. 


Five Years for W. S. Livezey 
for Using Mails to Defraud 


Dallas, Texas, March 4—W. S. Livezey, 
former president of the defunct Little- 
motor Kar Co., has been found guilty on 
charges of using the mails to defraud 
in the Federal court here and was given 
a sentence of five years in the Federal 
penitentiary. Livezey wept when the 
judge pronounced the sentence. The 
jury was unable to agree in the cases 
against R. L. McCoy and George Stricker, 
other officials of the company jointly 
indicted with Livezey. A verdict of not 
guilty was returned for Herman Stricker, 
bookkeeper of the concern, indicted with 
the others. 


The testimony shows the company was 
capitalized at $3,000,000 and stock to the 
amount of $1,500,000 has been sold to 
30,000 persons. Receivers for the com- 
pany swore the assets are approximately 
$275,000. According to the testimony, 
fablous salaries were paid the officers of 
the concern, or promised them. Livezey 
was to get $5,000 a month while other 
officers were drawing from $10,000 to 
$15,000. The company never manufac- 
tured but six automobiles, it was said. 
Indictments grew out of advertisements 
and circulars sent through the mails 
claiming that $10,000 would be paid in 
returns for every dollar invested. 
Livezey, it is said, will appeal the case. 


FORD CARE AND OPERATION 

Baltimore, March 4—A free school on 
the care and operation of a Ford Car 
is being conducted here by the Backus 
Motor Co., one of the local Ford dealers. 
All Ford owners; heads of concerns, men 
in charge of transportation, chauffeurs 
and repairmen are invited to attend the 
school. The points taken up are actu- 
ally demonstrated in operation on the 
car, the parts are shown in a unassem- 
bled state and put together before the 
owner’s eyes or explained as they ap- 
pear on the chassis which is brought 
before the audience. The sessions are 
held on Wednesday evenings. 


SUES ON WINDSHIELD PATENT 


Indianapolis, March 4—The Troy Sun- 
shade Co., of Troy, O., has filed suit for 
permanent injunction and an accounting 
against the Zenite Metal Co. of this city 
in Federal court. Infringement of a 
patent owned by the plaintiff for the 
manufacture of automobile windshields 
is alleged as the basis of the suit. 
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New York Quits Plan to Take 
Heavy Trucks Off Highways 


Legislature Will Place Entire Burden 
of Road Maintenance on 
Car Owners 


LBANY, March 5—Though the pro- 
posed plan of taxing heavy duty 
motor trucks from the highways of New 
York has been abandoned as imprac- 
tical, the state legislature is proceeding 
with its plan to enact laws which will 
place the entire burden of road mainte- 
nance upon car owners. Under the tax 
schedule embodied in a new bill fees are 
boosted from 50 to 100 per cent. 
Included in the provisions of the meas- 
ure are an increase in taxes of 25 to 
40 cents per horsepower. Trucks of 
more than three tons weight are assessed 
double. On a tonnage of from two to 
three the tax is increased from $15 to 
$23.50; three to four tons the increase 
is from $20 to $40. The ten-ton truck 
will pay $110 and the tax on the 14-ton 
vehicle will be $140. For every ton in 
excess of fourteen, the tax will be $20. 
The tax on trailers is raised from $5 
to $7.50 where the weight is two tons 
or less, the increase being graduated up 
to the trailer weighing from ten to 14 
tons, on which a tax of $60 is levied. 


Associations Plan Opposition 

The tax on omnibuses with a capacity 
of five persons ‘or less is raised from 
$15 to $22.50. Where the capacity is 
more than 30 passengers the tax is in- 
creased $67.50 to $101.25. 

It is estimated that the new schedules 
will yield $9,000,000 a year, or $1,000 a 
mile for the 9,000 miles of state high- 
ways. About $6,000,000 was realized 
from car revenues in 1920. Automobile 
associations are planning to oppose the 
new rates unless changes are made in 
the system of administering highway 
maintenance. 


Fox Air Cooled Car Expected 
to Be Put on Market in Fall 


Philadelphia, March 4—The newly 
organized Fox Motor Car Co., whose 
president is Ansley H. Fox, head of the 
A. H. Fox Gun Co., manufacturer of fire- 
arms, this city, this week will open its 
plant at Tabor. The factory has 100,000 
square feet of floor space and improved 
machinery and equipment. It is expected 
that the new car will be placed on the 
market in the fall. It is planned to pro- 
duce no less than 2,000 cars the first 
year. The Fox car will be new in de- 
sign, embodying an air-cooled system. 
The price of the touring car will be 
$3,500. 

Ansley H. Fox maintains an office at 
Broad and Huntingdon Streets. Louis E. 
Fifer is secretary. The directors are the 
foregoing and S. M. Germane, Colonel 
Sheldon Potter, formerly director of 
Public Works of Philadelphia; Budd G. 
Nice, Frank H. Schrenk, M. A. Sherritt 
and Walter J. Rice. 
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Urges Ohio Interests Unite 
to Fight Unfair Legislation 


Common Cause Combating Meas- 
ures That Would Tax Cars and 
Trucks Off Highways 


LEVELAND, March 5—Ohio automo- 

bile interests — manufacturer, dis- 
tributor and dealer—were urged to unite 
their activities in a common fight to pre- 
vent the automobile and truck being 
taxed off the highways, at a meeting of 
the, Automotive Association of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce: Warren E. Griffith 
of Toledo and E. J. Shover of Columbus, 
president and secretary-manager of the 
Ohio Automotive Trade Association, were 
guests of honor and chief speakers at 
the rally. 

Mr. Griffith pointed out that there are 
already introduced in the Ohio general 
assembly twenty-three bills affecting 
motor vehicles, and. twenty-nine pertain- 
ing to highways. One of the measures 
proposes to make a public utility of all 
vehicles that carry passengers or freight 
over the highways, and to subject them 
to taxes paid by public utilities. Such 
bodies in Ohio are subject to rules and 
regulations promulgated by the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission, pay taxes to 
the State Tax Commission in addition to 
the regular property tax, and all rates 
have to be approved by the utility com- 
mission. Another bill proposes tire 
widths that, according to Griffith, would 
force all trucks off the roads. Another 
bill seeks to limit the gross weight of 
vehicle and load to eight tons and the 
speed to 12 miles an hour. A proposal to 
codify the state’s vehicular laws carries 
a rider to make the owner pay $12 a year 
instead of $2 for each set of duplicate 
tags. This would make dealers pay 
$240,000 a year for their tags instead of 
$40,000, the amount now paid. 

The speaker emphasized the necessity 
of combatting such measures as these. 
He asserted that the development of the 
highways of the state is the only factor 
that can limit the growth of the automo- 
bile industry in Ohio, and that all worthy 
measures for building good roads must 
be championed as strongly as pernicious 
measures are fought. Cuyahoga county, 
he said, must lead in the fight for pros- 
pective measures in Ohio and against 
destructive bills for it is the heart of the 
Ohio automobile industry. In Cuyahoga 
county alone there are 93,000 motor 
vehicles registered. Much of Cleveland’s 
prosperity rests on the automobile in- 
dustry. 





WISCONSIN INCREASING FORCES 

Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 21—Passenger 
car manufacturers in Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin are steadily increasing work- 
ing forces in order to handle current 
orders for immediate and near-future 
delivery. In Milwaukee, the four-cylin- 
der division of Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, 
which was down for several weeks, is 
employing more than 400 men. The Mil- 
waukee assembling plant of Ford has 
resumed work and is rapidly reaching 
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its normal schedule of 115 cars a day. 
Manufacturers of automotive materials, 
parts and equipment likewise find con- 
ditions more encouraging and are mak- 
ing gradual increase in working forces 
and output. A considerable number of 
men have been notified to report for work 
March 1 and 15, and in the meantime a 
few men are being taken back every day. 








Foodstuffs Lower So 
Ford Closes Grocery 


ETROIT, Feb. 28.—Ford 

Motor Company is liqui- 
dating the stock of groceries 
_ and will discontinue its grocery 
store as soon as stocks have 
been exhausted. The _ shoe, 
clothing, drug and meat stores, 
however, will be continued. Mr. 
Ford assigns his reason for 
closing the grocery to rapid 
downward trend of grocery 
prices. 








Three States Where Farmers 
Can Make Use of More Trucks 


New York, March 4—Farmers in the 
State of Maryland to the number of 
2,765 are using trucks, according to a 
survey of the National Motor Truck Com- 
mittee; there are 47,908 farms, thus 
offering a large opportunity for sales. 
In Kentucky with 78,843 farms only 213 
trucks are owned, ten counties having 
none at all. In both these states the 
preferred size of trucks is 1-ton. Fifty- 
three per cent of the 4,700 trucks in farm 
use in South Dakota are in the south- 
eastern part of the state; 31 per cent in 
the northeastern section of the state and 
16 per cent in the area west of the 
Missouri river. 


TRUCK TAX, 100 PER CENT MORE 


Detroit, Feb. 11. — Representative 
George Danz, Monroe, Mich., introduced 
a bill in the legislature this week increas- 
ing the tax on trucks and trailers more 
than 100 per cent. Under the bill the 
horsepower fee would remain 25 cents 
but the fee based on weight would be in- 
creased from the present 35 cents per 
hundred pounds to $1. The measure is 
being bitterly fought by manufacturers 
and dealers but has ‘the support of rural 
legislators who contend that heavy ve- 
hicles are responsible for the destruction 
of new reads particularly the road from 
Detroit to Toledo on which the author 
of the bill resides. Highway officials in 
all rural counties strongly endorse the 
measure. 


West Virginia Dealers Favor 
Campaign for Beneficial Laws 


Seventy-five Members of New Asso- 
ciation Gather at First Annual 


Meeting 


HARLESTON, W. Va., March 4— 

Close union between automobile deal- 
ers of West Virginia, the elimination of 
“nagging,” inharmony and jealousy,” and 
a legislative campaign for laws beneficial 
to automobile dealers and owners were 
advocated at the first annual meeting of 
the West Virginia Automobile Dealers’ 
Association, held this week at the Hotel 
Kanawha here. 

In the neighborhood of 75 dealers from 
all parts of the state were present when 
President J. W. Reitz, of Elkins, called 
the convention to order. Mr. Reitz, who 
was the organizer of the state associa- 
tion, reviewed the conditions leading to 
the formation at a meeting of 30 dealers 
in Parkersburg December last. He spoke 
of the benefits being derived in solving 
problems confronting the business and 
in placing the sale of automobiles on a 
real merchandising basis. 

Urges Co-operation 

Secretary Edward Hager, of the 
Charleston Automobile Club, very hap- 
pily welcomed the visitors on behalf of 
the city, club and local dealers. He also 
urged closer cooperation. 

The state association will hold its next 
convention at Elkins on the second Tues- 
day of November next. There will be no 
change of officers until that time. 

The convention gave considerable 
attention to the good roads bill, mechan- 
ics’ lien bill and several other pending 
legislative measures to be acted upon 
at the reconvening of the state legisla- 
ture on March 16. 

“An interesting feature of the atti- 
tude of the public this year,’ Harry A. 
Moock, general manager of the N. A. 
D. A., told the convention, “is in its 
desire for comfort and color. In the 
days when the automobile was regarded 
as a novelty people would stand for 
many extremes. Nowadays, people re- 
gard the automobile as a part of their 
daily lives and are demanding such 
attention of their cars as they pay to 
their homes and their dress. 

“At both New York and Chicago, peo- 
ple were attracted to the reputable car 
that had “dressed up.” People were 
interested in line and color. The sombre 
exhibits were passed by. While the pros- 
pects demanded solidarity of construc- 
tion about the vehicles, they also sought 
brightness. 


WATERLOO DEALERS MEET 


Waterloo, Ia., Feb. 26—To stimulate 
enthusiasm and boost business among 
Waterloo automobile dealers, the motor 
trades men of this city plan to convene 
at a special table upon each meeting of 
the Greater Waterloo Association, and 
talk over ideas. The association meets 
for an industrial promotion luncheon 
once a week. 
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Present Service Arraigned 
by Truck Association Head 


Methods so Poor He Says Owners’ 
Co-operative Stations Are 


Starting Up 


NEw YORK, March 4—C. R. Collins, 
general manager of the National 
Association of Commercial Haulers in an 
address before the Automotive Service 
Association of New York, last night gave 
the automobile industry on the whole and 
the service division in particular, the 
most severe arraignment that it has had 
in a long time. Collins’ organization 
has a membership of over 30,000, owning 
150,000 trucks valued at nearly a billion 
dollars and has local-sections in a num- 
ber of the principal cities. Having trav- 
eled continuously in the interest of this 
organization for four years and having 
made three complete circuits of the 
United States in the last year, his com- 
ments are interesting. 

He states that service is “the rock 
upon which the automobile industry will 
either be built or wrecked.” Service is 
and has been since the start of the auto- 
mobile industry unsatisfactory alike to 
the owner and to the manufacturer. 
Some progress has been made in some 
cases along some lines but the one big 
thing that is causing so much trouble 
is the fact that the owner takes his 
truck into a service station, we will say, 
to have his carbureter adjusted, is told 
to come back in a couple of hours and 
when he gets around he finds the engine, 
rear axle and half the other parts lying 
on the floor and is told that necessary 
repairs will cost him a couple of hundred 
dollars. This makes the service man 
very popular with the owner, of course, 
and when the owner complains to ‘the 
sales department or factory, the service 
manager is again, of course, very pop- 
ular with the powers above. 

Collins stated that, owing to unsatis- 
factory service, many fleet owners had 
installed their own repair departments 
and in some cases, where the fleet is big 
enough, the fleet owner maintains a 
pretty complete stock of parts. While 
such a course as this is open only to 
the owner of a considerable number of 
vehicles, yet in some cases. several 
smaller owners have found it to be to 
their advantage to chip in together and 
have a co-operative service station. That 
this movement has not applied to trucks 
only is evidenced by the fact that on 
the Pacific coast, he stated, there is a 
number of associations of passenger car 
owners maintaining their own co-oper- 
ative garages and repairshops and the 
movement is spreading. 


REVERSES SPARK PLUG DECISION 

New York, March 5—The Appelate 
Division of the Supreme Court has re- 
versed the decision of the lower court 
in favor of Otto Wachtal, a salesman in 
the employ of A. R. Mosler & Co., man- 
ufacturers of spark plugs, who sued to 
recover commission on two war orders 
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for the American forces in France. It 
was the contention of Wachtal that while 
the orders were negotiated by Mosler & 
Co. in Washington, which was not cov- 
ered by his contract giving him certain 
exclusive territory with commissions on 
all sales made by him or the company 
in that territory, the formal contracts 
actually were signed by the Depot Quar- 
termaster in New York and that he 
therefore was entitled to the commis- 
sion. 








Triangle Reports 


Order for 3750 
Trucks 


T. JOHNS, Mich., March 5. 

—Triangle Motor Truck 
Co., reports an order for 3,750 
trucks, 750 of which are to be 
delivered in 1921. The plant 
has been closed for several 
weeks but will be opened short- 
ly and expects to employ 150 
men by May Ist. 








North Dakota Dealers Must . 
Take Out New Car License 


Bismark, N. D., March 4—Tax sched- 
ules for automobiles are based this year 
on horsepower, weight and retail price 
at the factory. On old cars the factor 
is how many times the car has been 
registered. All North Dakota dealers 
are required to take out the first license 
on new cars, which is recorded in the 
dealer’s name and ownership must be 
transferred to the purchaser within 10 
days. An example of a new car regis- 
tration is as follows: Dodge Bros. tour- 
ing, $13.80; roadster, $12.95; sedan, 
$18.75; coupe, $16.90; screen, %-ton, 
$15.45; panel, %-ton, $15.75. Interna- 
tional truck-Express, %-ton, $19.25; 1- 
ton, $21.20; 144-tons, $25.45; 2-tons, 
$31.15; 314-tons, $50.55. 

FIRST SHOW FOR EAST ST. LOUIS 

East St. Louis, Ill., March 4—The first 
automobile show to be staged in this city 
will be held on March 16 to 19 in the 
show rooms of the Callahan Motor Co., 
local Dodge distributors. Every automo- 
bile, tire and accessory dealer is full of 
enthusiasm and is doing everything he 
can to make the show a success. Among 
the accessories to be displayed will be 
a number manufactured in this city. 
Paul V. Tissier, president of the East St. 
Louis Automobile Dealers’ Association, 
is in charge of the show. 


GRANT DISCONTINUES TRUCKS 

Cleveland, March 5—The Grant Motor 
Car Corp. announces that it has discon- 
tinued the building of trucks indefinitely. 
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Motor Vehicle Chautauqua 
For Dealers In Small Towns 


National Dealers’ Association Pro- 
poses Traveling University to 
Teach Business Methods 








T. LOUIS, March 7—A motor vehicle 

Chautauqua to educate small town 
dealers in all phases of their business, 
has been proposed by Harry G. Moock, 
general manager of the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers’ Association and he is 
now getting the ideas of leaders in the 
industry on the subject as well as gather- 
ing data which would be of value in 
putting his plan into effect. 

It is Moock’s idea that there are thou- 
sands of dealers in the smaller towns 
who never have had an idea to learn 
the most modern methods conducting 
their business, such as cost system and 
the latest ideas in salesmanship. He 
proposes to hold sessions of the Chau- 
tauqua at the principal distributing cen- 
ters and make the sessions available to 
all dealers upon the payment of a nomi- 
nal fee which would insure their interest 
in the courses provided. 

If the plan is put over, a faculty of 
experts in all branches will be provided 
for the traveling university. They would 
be qualified to teach service, accounting 
and selling. Their lessons would bring 
out the most advanced ideas in all 
branches of the business and it is be- 
lieved dealers would get knowledge and 
ideas which would prove invaluable to 
them. 

No definite plan has been worked out 
for financing the project but it is be- 
lieved the manufacturers would be suf- 
ficiently interested in the project to help 
defray the expenses. The returns they 
would receive from the increased selling 
ability of their dealers, it is believed, 
would recompense them many times for 
any expenditure they might make in this 
direction. 


South Dakota Dealer Reports 
That Business Is Coming Back 


Minneapolis, March 4—A start in the 
automotive business is being felt by dis- 
tributors. “Things are coming back” is 
a statement by one of the biggest dis- 
tributors in the northwest. While it can- 
not be said money is much easier, yet 
there seems to be a revival among the 
consumer buyers. One firm wrote in that 
it has sold the first car in six months. 
This is considered a good sign, as it is 
from South Dakota. 

While the dealers do not ascribe all 
the benefits from the various northwest- 
ern shows they are willing to say they 
had their effect. The revival is said to 
be due to a general comeback in busi- 
ness. The weather of February was the 
warmest in 30 years, save one year. 
Spring is in sight much earlier than 
usual. No blizzards have been experi- 
enced and the general lack of snow in 
the roads promises an earlier spring 
with an expected buying movement. 
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Secretary Mellon New Factor 
in Federal Taxation Proposals 


Recommendations of Retiring Treas- 
ury Executive Will Be Given 
Utmost Consideration 





ASHINGTON,. March 4—Andrew W. 

Mellon, Pittsburgh banker, and 
new Secretary of the Treasury looms as 
a new and formidable factor in taxation 
matters relating to the automotive in- 
dustry. The next Congress will take 
under advisement his’ recommendations 
as to means and methods of raising rev- 
enue. Congressional leaders in charge 
of the fiscal program say that this action 
does not imply that the Houston program 
will be discarded but on the contrary 
the utmost consideration will be accord- 
ed the retiring secretary’s proposals be- 
cause they are founded on an intimate 
knowledge of the country’s fiscal require- 
ments. 

Chairman Fordney of the House Ways 
and Means Committee has advised 
Motor AGE that he is personally opposed 
to imposing a two cents per gallon tax 
on gasoline because it was obviously 
inquitious. He stated that the intention 
of Secretary Houston and his tax ad- 
visors was undoubtedly based on an at- 
tractive theory in specifying that the tax 
should be levied at the refinery instead 
of distribution station. The chairman 
contends that the oil companies would 
find a way out and transfer the tax to the 
consumer. 


Mr. Fordney’s time has been complete- 
ly absorbed in study of tariff legislation 
that he has devoted but little attention 
to the Houston program. He declared 
that he would inquire into the effects of 
an additional excise tax on automobile 
manufacturers and the proposed horse- 
power tax at an early date. Senator 
Penrose and Senator Smoot, the most in- 
fluential figures in the Senate Committee 
on Finance, have not inquired into the 
Houston plan in detail because of the 
pressure of other legislative business at 
the last session and the knowledge that 
internal revenue legislation would not be 
considered until the extraordinary ses- 
sion. Senator Townsend of Michigan, 
who has a deep interest in the welfare 
of the automobile industry because of 
its influence on the welfare of his state, 
told Motor AGE that the Senate would 
probably take up the taxation problem 
within a few weeks. He pointed out 
that it was necessary for the House to 
inaugurate tax legislation and the Senate 
use their drafts as a guide. 


The fact that the new Secretary of 
the Treasury has an inside knowledge 
of the financial conditions of the auto- 
motive trade due to his relations as a 
banker, is expected to influence his rec- 
ommendations. It is stated that Mr. 
Mellon knows that the imposition of an 
additional tax bill of $290,000,000 as con- 
templated by his predecessor would be 
disastrous and tend to disturb economic 
conditions generally. 


The Longworth bill, which will be in- 
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troduced at the next session, is a “smoke- 
screen.” 


One of the outstanding features of an 
inquiry into private opinions held by 
legislators as to tax proposals relating 
to the automotive industry is the mis- 
understanding that exists as to the real 
conditions of the trade at present. There 
are many legislators who believe that 
the automobile industry has grown to 
such enormous proportions in a relative- 
ly short period that it is in a position 
to bear the brunt of taxation. It is curi- 
ous psychology analogous to that which 








Federal Highway Council 
Urges Greater Use 
of Trucks 


EW YORK, March 5—Railroad 

traffic executives of the eastern 
territory now have before them for 
consideration, a proposition from the 
transportation committee of the 
Federal Highway council, to make a 
larger use of the highway and motor 
trucks in the store door collection 
and delivery of freight. The com- 
mittee which has presented the plan 
to the railroads, is headed by A. E. 
Beck, general traffic manager of the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Assn. 
of Baltimore. 

The committee has attached the 
recommendation “that carriers, to 
avoid congestion and delay, be urged 
to establish and operate in all large 
cities a store door collection and de- 
livery system to be performed by or 
under the control of the carrier, the 
carrier to assume liability for the safe 
transfer by their representatives and 
that a reasonable charge be assessed 
for such service.” 








prevails in other walks of life that “if a 
man owns an automobile, he can pay any 
taxation.” This opinipn has, it would 
seem, always served as an excuse for 
shifting the load to automobile owners 
or manufacturers in municipal, state and 
national tax program. 





SAFETY CLASS SUCCESSFUL 

St. Paul, March 5—The first class of 
car operators in the course conducted 
by the safety department of the Asso- 
ciation of Public and Business Affairs 
has graduated. Mayor L. C. Hodgson 
and Secretary Dan Weigle of the asso- 
ciation were the speakers. They com- 
plimented the men on their voluntary 
undertaking to make St. Paul a safer 
city. The average attendance at the lec- 
tures has been 150. These were con- 
ducted by H. G. Brant, superintendent of 
the motor vehicle transportation depart- 
ment of the postoffice. Graduates have 
an indentification card as certificate of 
proficiency. 
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Branches of Industry Show 
More Unity on Tax Question 


Before Hearings Start at Washington 
Definite Program of Action 
Will Be Formed 


New YORK, March 5—Considerable 
progress has been made the past 
two weeks in the direction of concerted 
action by all branches of the automotive 
industry on the question of Federal tax- 
ation. It is confidently believed that be- 
fore hearings are begun by the House 
Ways and Means Committee at the extra 
session, the various. organizations rep- 
resenting the industry will have united 
upon a definite program. : 

A working agreement already has been 
reached between the tax committees of 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce and the Rubber Association 
of America. The committees of the two 
organizations presented to their directors 
reports which were practically identical. 
Both called for economy in Governmental 
affairs, especially in relation to the mili- 
tary establishment, for the finding of the 
war debt for a sales tax to provide what- 
ever additional revenue is necessary. 


Will Stand Together 


Directors of the National Automobile 
Dealers Association have decided to 
stand with the N. A. C. C. on the tax 
question. A similar position will be 
taken by the American Automobile As- 
sociation and the Trailer Manufacturers 
Association is expected to fall in line. 
The Motor and Accessory Manufacturers 
Association has not yet appointed a tax 
committee but it has been committed in- 
formally to some form of sales tax and 
it is hoped that its views will be ad- 
justed to those of the other organiza- 
tions. 

The tax committees of the N. A. C. C. 
and the Rubber Association have begun 
energetically the work of gathering sta- 
tistics and data regarding the views of 
other associations on the tax question 
and will strive to convert as many as 
possible to their views. As a matter of 
fact, considerable progress already has 
been made in this direction. The senti- 
ment in favor of a sales tax instead of 
increased excise taxes upon industries 
which have been classed officially but 
arbitrarily as luxuries, is growing in 
spite of the recent referendum of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
The general belief is that a tax on retail 
sales will be more easily collected than 
a turnover tax. Estimates show that it 
would yield all the revenue necessary 
and that it would impose only about 
one-quarter as heavy a burden on the 
ultimate consumer as a turnover tax. 

C. C. Hanch, chairman of the N. A. C. C. 
tax committee, will spend the next few 
days in Washington investigating the tax 
situation. No attempt will be made to 
obtain the views of legislative leaders 
until the extra session begins. The 
house leaders themselves, who will 
initiate the tax legislation, are not united 
upon any plan, 
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A. S. Blair has been appointed general manager 
of the Stuart Automobile Co., Baltimore distribu- 
tor of the Hupmobile. 

James F. Decker, formerly with the truck de- 
partment of the Hartford Packard branch, has 
joined the sales staff of Dell’s service station, 
distributors for the Sterling. 

A. D. Williams has assumed charge of sales 
for “X” Laboratories, manufacturers of “X” 
Liquid, and wil: have headquarters at their New 
York office, 25 West 45th street, New York City. 
Mr. Williams, for the last few years, has been 
field manager for the Bethlehem Spark Plug Corp. 

Walter A. Wood has been elected president of 
the New York Automobile Dealers’ Association. 

Homer M. Eichelberger, for the past three 
years associated with the advertising department 
of the Franklin Automobile Co. of Syracuse, N 
Y., in charge of production, has resigned to be- 
come advertising manager of the Syracuse Wash- 
ing Machine Corp. 

Victor Greiff, E. E., who joined the American 
Bosch Magneto Corp., of Springfield, Mass., a 
year ago for the purpose of installing and putting 
into operation a research laboratory for the 
study and development of electrical automotive 
equipment, has completed the work and returned 
to his home in New York City. 

Ralph Potter, formerly manager of the Potter- 
Lalley Electric Co., of Des Moines, has resigned 
to become manager of the wholesale department 
of the O’Dea-Graben Motor Co. of the same city. 
He will be in charge of outside sales of the 
Maxwell and Roamer. 

Frank Irvin, nearly ten.years with the Des 
Moines Goodyear branch, has purchased a part- 
nership in the Spry and McArthur Co., battery 
experts and distributors of the Milburn electric. 
He joins the firm as secretary, having been man- 
ager of inside sales, office head and credit man- 
ager when he was with the Goodyear branch. 

George C. Harr and A. L. McMillan have 
joined the sales force of the Neel-Cadillac Co. 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Harr served on the sales 
force and later as sales manager for Herbert 
Brothers while Mr. McMillan for the last two 
years has been manager of the specification de- 
partment of the Neel-Cadillac company. The new 
manager of the specification department is W. P. 
Smith, formerly in charge of the new car de- 
partment. . 

B. C. Pollock, for twelve years with the Buick 
organization, has been appointed sales manager 
of the Buick Motor Car Co. of Philadelphia 
and L. J. Hurd has been promoted to the office 
of assistant manager. 

Reese F. Mahan is in charge of the branch of 
the Hatch Motors Co., Philadelphia, just opened 
in Ardmore, Pa. He has completed a large show- 
room there, selling Marmon and Hupmobile cars, 
and will have an up-to-the-minute service station. 


F. A. Winship, heretofore sales manager at the 
New York office of the Armstrong Rubber Co., 
Inc., Garfield, N. J., has been appointed man- 
ager of the factory branch of the company opened 
at 1414 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

J. C. Harvey, Haynes distributor at Worces- 
ter, Mass., has now become distributor for 
Haynes with enlarged territory and with added 
headquarters in Boston. He will continue his 
salesrooms and service station at Worcester and 
will have personal charge of both the Boston and 
Worcester offices of the Haynes Automobile Co. 

The Handley-Knight Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
at its annual meeting elected the following offi- 
cers and directors: President and general man- 
ager, James I. Handley; vice presidents, W. E 
Upjohn and C. S. Campbell; secretary-treasurer, 
Walter L. Otis; directors, the above and C. A. 
Blaney, Kalamazoo; J. S. Woodward, Battle 
Creek and Walter Stewart and Martin V. Kelley, 
Toledo. : 

Fuller & Sons Manufacturing Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., report the result of their annual election 
as follows: President, Frank D. Fuller; vice 
president, L. C, Fuller; treasurer, W. E. Upjohn. 
The above and S. N. Bickerstaff constitute the 
board of directors. 

L. M. Klinedinst, who has for the past six- 
teen years, been intimately associated with the 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., has been made 
Assistant Manager of Sales. H. J. Porter con- 
tinues to serve as General Manager of Sales. 

E. J. McCaffrey has been appointed manager 
of the tire department of the Berrodin Rubber 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Samuel Earley, Jr.; of the Samuel Earley Motor 
Co., Philadelphia, which merchandises National 
cars, has obtained the franchise for Scripps-Booth 
cars for the Philadelphia territory. 

J. N. Magna is in charge of the Memphis, 
Tenn., branch of the General Motors Co. of Pon- 
tiac, Mich., which has been opened to cover 
West Tennessee and part of Arkansas and Mis- 
sissippi. J. K. Dobs, formerly with the Union 
Motor Co., which previously handled the G. M. 
C. trucks in Memphis, is associated with Mr. 
Magna. 

C. L. Miller of Detroit has been appointed 
Michigan distributor for the Premier car, manu- 
factured by the Premier Motor Car Corp. of 
Indianapolis. C. D. Miller, a brother and former 
distributor of Ford cars, will be associated with 
the new company, having supervision over the 
sales department. 

Harry C. Hayes, for the past year sales man- 
ager and prior to that territory man for the 
Portland, Ore., branch of Willys-Overland 
Pacific, Inc., has been named manager of that 
branch. He succeeds H. H. Eling, who with 
A. R. Tyson, manager of the Seattle Willys- 
Overland Pacific branch, and Harry Olive, man- 
ager of the Spokane, Wash., branch, recently 
organized the Oldsmobile Company of Washing- 
ton. 








Engineering Side of Service 
to be Discussed by Managers 


New York, March 5—The engineering 
side of service will be treated at the 
meeting of the service manager members 
of the National Automobile Chamber of 


Commerce at their meeting in Buffalo 
May 17 and 19. Evidence of increasing 
attention that is being given service by 
the engineers was shown at the meeting 
of the Metropolitan section of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers in Decem- 
ber and the Chicago meeting of the so- 
ciety in February. 

While only a tentative program has 
been outlined some of the subjects men- 
tioned for discussion are “The Advant- 
ages and Disadvantages of the Unit Re- 
placement System for Continuous Serv- 
ice,” “Service Equipment,” “Service De- 
partment Organization,’ “Growth and 
Responsibilities of the Service Depart- 
ment,” “Field Organization” and “The 


Relation Between the Engineer and Serv- 
ice Department,” and “Better Coopera- 
tion Between Equipment Service Stations 
and Dealers’ Service Stations for the 
Benefit of the Owner.” 


Accessory Association Asks 
That Road Funds Be Spent Now 


Philadelphia, March 5—The Automobile 
Accessories Business Association at its 
February meeting went on record as 
endorsing the immediate expenditure of 
the funds available for road building in 
Pennsylvania. 

The meeting was featured by the ad- 
dress of Senator George W. Cartwright 
of California on the “Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Capital and Labor,” during 
which he praised the reserve bank as 
being a steadying influence. Col. George 
W. B. Hicks, secretary of the Industrial 
Relations Committee of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce spoke on the one 
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hundred and fifteenth anniversary expo- 
sition to be held here in 1926. 

Dinner was served to about 100 mem- 
bers. The “1-1111-1” campaign by the 
association is rapidly increasing the 
membership which will soon reach 600 
or 700. 


Washington Offers Field for 


Development of Tractor Sales 


Seattle, March 4—While the number of 
actual sales of farm tractors has not been 
very substantial during the past few 
months, dealers in western Washington 
have been prosecuting their educational 
campaigns among the farming com- 
munities with unusual vigor and it is 
generally believed that the spring and 
summer will see a good demand de- 
veloped. In personal missionary work, 
in mail matter and in advertisements 
in the newspapers, the tractor dealers 
have been waging a vigorous campaign, 
and confidence is expressed in most 
quarters that good results will be 
reaped. 

Washington state cannot yet be de- 
scribed as a good tractor state, in the 
number of tractors actually in use on the 
farms. Consequently, there is room for 
great development on the part of the 
tractor distributors in this state. 


Company Will Specialize in 
Service From Electrical Angle 


LaCrosse, Wis., March 5— LaCrosse 
Automotive Service Co. has been organ- 
ized by L. J. Stellpflug and F. W. Hum- 
rich to specialize in passenger car, 
truck and tractor service from the elec- 
trical angle. Mr. Humrich is a graduate 
of Ohio State University with degrees of 
mechanical and. electrical engineer and 
formerly was associated with Duesen- 
berg in the development of the modern 
types of this engine. He formerly re- 
sided at Cleveland. 


RICHMAN LEAVES ALLEN 

Columbus, March 4—J. F. Richman, 
identified with the automobile industry 
since the early days of the Olds Motor 
Works at Lansing and later with the 
Maxwell-Briscoe plant, Hudson Motor 
Co. and the Cole Motor Car Co., has re- 
signed as superintendent and production 
manager of the Allen Motor Co. with 
which he has been associated since 1918. 

NEW HART-PARR DISTRIBUTOR 

Columbus, March 4—The Ohio Hart- 
Parr Co., with headquarters at 43 South 
Fourth Street, this city, has been formed 
to distribute Hart-Parr tractors in Ohio. 
The company is composed of T. W. Van 
Doran and H. T. Fravel, both of whom 
have had wide experience as distributors 
of automobiles. The contract calls for 
300 tractors in 1921. 


LAST LIVERY LEAVES DIXON 


Dixon, Ill., March 5—Dixon, center of 
a farming community, has given up its 
last livery, the automobile having driven 
the horse out. Horses, buggies and har- 
ness were offered at auction last week. 
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Quincy Show As Business Help 


Contributes Its Share to Breaking Buyers’ Strike in Illi- 
nois District—Dealers Recognize Need of Salesmanship 


been experiencing the same condi- 

tions that have been felt elsewhere 
throughout the country — conditions 
growing out of a buyer’s strike—and 
only until very recently has there been 
a really apparent tendency on the part 
of prospective buyers to come into the 
market. Marked impetus to this forward 
movement has been given by the third 
annual automobile show, staging only 
passenger cars and accessories, which 
closed Saturday night after having been 
opened for five days. The night of the 
opening of the display the dealers held 
a banquet which was presided over by 
Morris Adler, president of the Quincy 
Automobile Trades Association, with an 
address of welcome by the mayor of the 
city, at which Father Gloom, disguised 
for the part, was summarily arrested and 
from which he was thereupon evicted. 
Arresting gloom and banishing it from 
dealer organizations were among the ob- 
jects of the show. 


Q) veces ILL., March 7—This city has 


The show was very handsome in its 
decorations, probably as attractive a 
show as has been held in any city of like 
size—40,000. It was housed in the 
Armory, a commodious structure, a block 
from the heart of the business district, 
and in an annex—a garage transformed 
to meet its new and temporary purpose. 
The street in front of the buildings and 
the two “leading” streets to the main 
business street were illumined with elec- 
tric light bulbs strung criss-cross over 
the three thoroughfares. A great deal of 
time, energy and money had been ex- 
pended by the association to make the 
show accomplish its objects. 


ATTENDANCE SHOWS 100 PERCENT 
INCREASE OVER LAST YEAR 


While comparatively few sales of cars 
were made as the actual result of the 
show there was a fair percentage of busi- 
ness done at the accessory booths. The 
attendance was encouraging, accurate 
figures showing that in both paid and 
complimentary admissions there was an 
increase of 100 per cent over that of 
last year. This is made more noteworthy 
from the fact that last year the admis- 
sion price was 28 cents while this year 
it was 50 cents; but a year ago the show 
was held a mile from the city. 


Good weather — almost summerlike — 
on the first two days helped and worked 
against the attendance. It brought in 
city prospects but it kept away the farm- 
ers who could not be dragged away from 
their farms for love or money while con- 
ditions were good for sowing oats, Three 


Efforts 








First Step of Dealers 
Is to Banish Gloom 


fer og GLOOM was forcibly 
evicted from the banquet of the 
Quincy dealers which was held just 
preceding the annual automobile 
show thus indicating the disposition 
of’men in the industry in that city 
to adopt an air of confidence and 
optimism as one of the elements to 
bring business back to normal. 
Added to this is the fact that dealers 
are making real salesmanship efforts 
to force the return of business. The 
show has contributed its part and in- 
tensive and individual work on the 
part of the dealer will bring home 
the actual results. 











days suffices for this operation and the 
farmers then began to drift along. 

The association carried on alone in 
staging the show but it did extensive 
advertising, in the way of promotional 
work, placarded the city and surround- 
ing territory pretty thoroughly, issued 
an Official catalog of sixty-eight pages 
and sought to interest the retail stores 
of the city in taking 100,000 tickets at a 
nominal price for distribution among 
their patrons. This latter proposition 
did not materialize probably because of 
its late hour inception. The city news- 
papers were generous with their space 
both before and during the show. 

The show has contributed its portion 
to breaking the backbone of the buyer’s 
strike, which primarily has been due to 
the bitterness of the farmers as a result 
of lowered prices for their oats, corn, 
wheat, hogs and cattle and it will be 
aided and abetted by warm weather. 
Already farmers are beginning to feel 
better for they are able to get back to 
work and their thoughts are shifting 
from the past to the future. With their 
change of attitude the outlook of the 
distinctly country banker, which has 
been darkly, and very darkly; colored as 
regards the automobile industry will 
suffer a like improvement. But this 
much must be said for the country 
banker—he has had and still has his 
money pretty well tied up; as for these 
bankers adopting a freezing out position 
to force the farmer to dispose of any 
grain he may have warehoused, such is 
entirely out of the question. City bank- 
ers here have not been and are not now 
discriminating against the automobile 
dealer. 


The prosperity of the city depends to 
a great extent on the farmer although 
there are many important industries 
located right in the city. These indus- 
tries are not operating with their full 
quota but there is a general feeling that 
while business may be slow in returning 
it is on its way back. 

The automobile business has suffered 
just as it has suffered elsewhere. When 
some dealers report that no sales have 
been made since early in the fall—and 
not only this but that no servicing of 
cars has been done since then it is obvi- 
ous that the spring can mean but one of 
two things if the owner is to continue 
operating a car: there will be a rush of 
buyers into the market or the service 
stations will be so taxed with work that 
they will have to put on not only the 
men whom they let off,when the slump 
came but any men they can get hold of. 
Other dealers began to see a brightening 
in the clouds as early as December and 
others say that a more perceptible 
brightening appeared last month with 
new owners appearing to make the rift 
decidedly more noticeable. 

Most of the dealers in the city—or at 
least their salesmen—have lived here 
most of their lives, or long enough to 
have established a wide acquaintance and 
they are resorting to this acquaintance 
to force a return to business. While 
sales efforts abated somewhat prior to 
the opening of the show so that dealers 
might sense the position of the prospec- 
tive buyer they will be redoubled now 
that they have obtained an insight into 
his receptive buying mood. ; 


DANGER IN DEALER HAVING SAME 
OUTLOOK AS FARMER 


Not one dealer but understands the 
elements that will be responsible for 
sales—salesmanship, a go-get-the-busi- 
ness disposition. More salesmen are 
being put to work; dealer organizations 
are being strengthened; offices of pro- 
fessional men are being systematically 
canvassed; city directories are being 
brought into service; personal knowledge 
of who are the present owners of cars 
and who are probable prospects for 
changes and a deadly campaign of these 
latter with monthly letters that can only 
mean eventual capitulation—all these 
plans are being brought into play to 
bring back business. 

Perhaps the greatest pitfall the dealer 
has been in danger of falling into is the 
tendency to become as pessimistic as the 
farmer—to look out upon the world 
through the same glasses that the farmer 
has been using. 
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Oldsmobile 








Oldsmobile Eight 


Specifications 


ENGINE: Eight cylinder; bore and 
stroke, 2% in. by 4% in.; piston 
displacement, 233.7 cu. in.; N. A. 
C. C. rated hp., 26.45; valves inclined 
to head. 

WHEELBASE: 115. 

CLUTCH: Borg & Beck 10 in. 
plate. 

TRANSMISSION: Three forward 
speeds. 

AXLES: Semi-fitting. 

ELECTRICAL SYSTEM: Delco 
starting and lighting; Willard bat- 
tery; Delco ignition. 

PRICE: Touring car, $1695; Coupe, 
$2395; Sedan, $2395. 








LDSMOBILE announces a new 
() series of lightweight eight cylin- 
der cars, model 47, the chief fea- 
ture of which is a new lightweight eight 
cylinder engine, and the low price of the 
car, $1695 for the touring and $2395 for 
the sedan and coupe. Vast sums of 
money have been spent in tooling up 
operations on the new engine and the 
factory has been laid out with the definite 
viewpoint of building only this one en- 
gine. The chassis is practically identical 
with the four cylinder chassis and does 
not present any changes of importance. 
The new engine and the low price are 
the big features of the car and the engine 
has a great many up-to-date features in 
its design, both in performing charac- 
tertistics and in its relation to manu- 
facture resulting in a great reduction 
of labor with its consequent reduction 
in cost. The car should offer a highly 
attractive proposition to dealers because 
of its low cost especially so considering 
that this cost will cover a four passen- 
ger sport body model which is finished 
in genuine leather upholstering. 


Engine of “V” Type 

The power plant being one of the most 
important features of the chassis we 
pass on to its consideration. The engine 
is of the regular “V” type having an 
angle between the blocks of 90 deg. Each 
block is cast in a group of four and 
has a removable cylinder head. The 
major portion of the manifolding is 
integral with the engine block. The bore 
and stroke is 2% by 4% in. giving a total 
piston displacement of 233.7 cu. in. and 
a rated hp. of 26.45; however the actual 
hp. developed is 57 at 2600 r.p.m. Three 
point suspension is used. 

In the design of the cylinder block the 
valve passages are so arranged as to 
allow a valve inclination of slightly over 
6 deg. toward the center line of the 
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Eight Uses New Engine 


Factory Facilities Expanded to Produce This 
Model—Weight Reduced to 2970 Lbs.—T ouring 
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The new five passenger Oldsmobile touring car. This model is $1695 and has 
115 in. wheelbase 


cylinder at the combustion chamber. 
This construction brings the gases closer 
to the bore and reduces the wall surface. 

It also makes for easier entrance and 
egress of the gases. Another factor in 
design of the cylinder block is the in- 
tegral intake manifold. There has been 
considerable thought given the subject 
of gas distribution in this manifolding. 
The intake passage has a lack of abrupt 
bends. The diameter of the intake is 
1 9/32 in. The exhaust passages are in 
line with the intake sweeping around in 
an easy bend and allowing the exhaust 
to be carried away through a manifold 
bolted on top of the block. Another point 
which is interesting to note in connec- 
tion with the water circulation is the 
manner in which the water is directed 
around the intake and exhaust manifold. 
From the pump the water is admitted to 
the bore through the cylinder block by 





The new Oldsmobile eight-cylinder 
engine is of the “V"™ type and de- 
velops 57 hp. at 2600 r.p.m. 


a tube cast in as a part of the casting. 

A very interesting. feature in connec- 
tion with the manufacture of the cylin- 
der block is the manner in which the 
bore is finished. It is usual and cus- 
tomary to grind or remount a cylinder 
but in these engines the bore is rolled 
to its finished diameter. By this method 
of rolling the metal of the bore of the 
cylinder is slightly compressed giving a 
hard glassy surface. Before the cylinders 
go through these rolling machines a 
previous machining operation has cleared 
out the bore to one thousandth of an 
inch undersize. The rolling process 
then compresses the metal this addi- 
tional one thousandth and brings the 
bore to its exact size: 


Cylinder Blocks Interchangeable 


Another very interesting feature which 
considerably affects the service and parts 
situation is the fact that both cylinder 
blocks are interchangeable despite the 


fact that one block is placed slightly 
ahead of another. 


The cylinder heads are semi-steel, and : 


the cylinder heads are interchangeable. 
One feature that is noteworthy here from 
a maintenance standpoint is the fact that 
the priming cups are set over the piston 
thus allowing the operator to check the 
timing without removing a _ cylinder 


head. Cast iron pistons are used and 
these weigh 15 oz. 


The piston rings are of a plain type 
3/16 in. wide and fitted closely in the 
groove. The piston clearances that are 
used vary from .002 in. to .0025 in. The 
connecting rods are of forged steel and 
are very light in weight. Their light- 
weight construction though has not been 
carried to extremes for they are capable 
of sustaining engine speeds as high as 
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3500 r.p.m., although the engine peaks 
at 2600 r.p.m. 

The crankshaft is counterbalanced. It 
is a solid forging of high carbon steel 
and has two bearings. The counter- 
balance weights are welded to the crank- 
shaft. Owing to the fact that the bore 
of the engine is very small and that the 
blocks are offset and further that the 
crankshaft has two bearings it has been 
possible to cut down the over-all length 
of the crankshaft to a very small dimen- 
sion. This produces an extremely rigid 
shaft and all experiments indicate that 
it is entirely free from vibration up to 
3500 r.p.m. The oil holes are drilled 
along the center of the shaft and oil 
leads conduct the lubricant from each 
crankpin to the next. : 

When the shaft is balanced all the oil- 
ing tubes are in place on the shaft and 
thus actual running conditions are 
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duplicated during the test. The bearings 
of the shaft measure 3 5/16 by 2% in. 
for the rear, length and diameter and 
2 27/32 by 2% in. for the front bearings 
length and diameter. On the front end 
of the shaft is carried the timing gear 
which drives the camshaft and in front 
of that is a spiral gear which operates 
the two water pumps. The water pump 
is driven off the cross shaft operated 
from this spiral gear. At the front end 
of the crankshaft the fan pulley is keyed 
on giving a direct drive to the fan and 
generator. 


Weight Ready for Road 2970 Lbs. 


High tungsten steel valves are used 
for the exhaust, and low tungsten on the 
inlet. The valves measure 1 7/16 in. in 
diameter and have a lift of 9/32 in. 
Roller type tappets are used operating 
directly on the cam. The camshaft is 


Ogren a Custom Built Product Painted 
to Suit Customer 


The new Ogren is low in height and has a racy appearance. 


_are used instead 


Te Ogren motor car is a cus- 
tom’ built product, manufactured 
in a variety of models, with spe- 
cial paint jobs to suit the owner’s re- 
quirements. The car has a six-cylinder 
power plant and a wheelbase of 134 in. 
The present production is at the rate of 
400 cars annually and it is the plan of 
the manufacturers to limit production to 
1000 cars a year. 

The car has been designed by Hugo 
Ogren who for fifteen years has been 
intimately associated with the automobile 
industry. Mr. Ogren first built cars to 
order in Chicago and in later years 
turned his attention to the racing field. 
His cars were seen in all prominent 
races throughout the country. From the 
experience gained through association 
with the racing car field Mr. Ogren 
evolved the present Ogren Six, now being 
built in Milwaukee. 

The car is low in total height, yet its 
road clearance is 10 in. Its power plant 
is a six cylinder engine having a bore 
and stroke of 3% by 5%4 in. It has over- 
head valves with a removable head and 





Individual step plates 
of running boards 


is completely inclosed. A cast iron 
cylinder block is used which is bolted 
to the upper half of the cast aluminum 
crankcase. The lower half of the crank- 
case which includes the bell housing is 
also of cast aluminum. The engine 
developed 66 hp. at 2000 rpm. _ Its 
torque characteristics give the engine 
a high turning effort which is highly re- 
sponsible for the accelerative ability of 
the car. 
Acceleration a Feature 

The acceleration of the Ogren Six is 
one of the features of the car and an 
Ogren dealer recently placed a contingent 
order on the car’s ability to accelerate 
on high gear from a high gear speed of 
1 mue per hour to 55 within a city block. 
The clutch is a multiple dry disk type, 
the disks being made of saw blade steel. 
Floating Raybestos inserts are located 
between each driven disk. A three speed 
heavy duty selected type transmission is 
used. The rear axle is of Columbia make 


and is of the full floating type. It uses 
spiral bevel reduction gears having a 


_ radial bearings. 
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placed directly over the crankshaft and 
has 16 integral cams on it. A clearance 
of 0.006 in. is used between the tappets 
for both exhaust and inlet. The cam- 
shaft runs on three bearings and has a 
diameter of 1 1/16 in. The timing of 
this engine is as follows: The inlet 
opens 4% deg. after top dead center and 
closes 42 deg. after lower dead center. 
The exhaust opens 45 deg. before lower 
dead center and closes 3% deg. after 
upper dead center. 

The front axle is of the I-beam type 
and the wheels are carried on large 
Large spindle bolts are 
used having a diameter of 5 in. Oil cups 
are fitted to the bolts and Alemite grease 
cups are fitted to the tie rod bolts. The 
front springs are 2 in. wide and 36 in. 
long with eight leafs. The rear springs 
are semi-elliptic underslung, 214 in. wide 
by 54 in. long, having nine leafs. 

The tire equipment on the open car is 
32 by 4 straight side with non-skid on 
the rear wheels. On the closed cars 
32 by 4 cords are furnished. The four 
passenger car ready for the road with 
14 gal. of gasoline, 1% gal. of oil, water 
and one spare cord tire weighs 2970 Ibs. 








Specifications of 
the Ogren Six 


ENGINE: Six cylinder; bore and 
stroke, 3% by 5% in.; piston dis- 
placement, 303.1 cu. in.; N. A. C. C. 
rating, 29.4 hp.; valves, overhead. 


WHEELBASE: 134 in. 
CLUTCH: Multiple disk, Raybes- 


tos on steel. 

TRANSMISSION: Heavy duty type 
three forward speeds. 

AXLES: Floating type ratio, 4 to 1. 

ELECTRICAL SYSTEM: Bosch 
two unit system; Willard battery; 
Bosch ignition. 

PRICE: Touring car, $3500; Sport 
Model, $3750; Coupe, $4750; Limou- 
sine, $5500; Sedan, $5200. 








ratio of 4 to 1. Very long springs are 
used on this car and these are approxi- 
mately flat. The front spring measures 
40 in. in length by 2% in. wide and the 
rear 21% in. wide by 60 in. long. 

The electrical system consists of a 120 
amp. R Willard battery, using thread- 
ed rubber insulators, together with a 
Bosch starting and lighting two unit sys- 
tem. Particular attention is given the 
construction of the body on the Ogren 
car. An aluminum construction is used 
throughout. The long wheelbase of the 
car permits of a very commodiously de- 
signed body. The seats are low and the 
car has a racy appearance. Individual 
step plates are furnished instead of run- 
ing boards ané all spare wheels are car- 
ried on a bracket secured to the frame 
placed on the side of the car to the 
front. The painting operations on the 
body consist of seventeen operations, 
and hand buffed long grain leather is 
‘sed in all the apholstering. 













































































































K. GORHAM, salesman for the 

« Battle Automobile Co., distributor 

of Transport trucks for central and 

northern Michigan, says: “There’s plenty 

of truck business right now if you know 
how to go and get it.” 

In Reed City, Mich., lives Ernest John- 
son, a transfer man, who was a difficult 
proposition as far as trucks were con- 
cerned. Several attempts to sell him 
trucks had been fruitless. 


“Tell me where I can get enough 
hauling to make it profitable for me to 
own a Transport and I'll buy one,” he 
said. 

“Be at the hotel at 8 o’clock tonight,” 
Gorham answered. 

The salesman then went out on the 
job. He found— 


1—That there was some difficulty in 
transporting farm produce from Luther, 
a nearby town, to Peacock, 13 miles dis- 
tant, owing to the fact that the railroad 
had been taken out and that motor truck 
service between these cities would be 
most welcome and further that the pay 
would make the job worth while. 


2—That there was a job of moving five 
carloads of brick. 


3—That there was another job of haul- 
ing 3,000 yards of gravel for road con- 
struction work. 

4—-And that there was a third job of 
transporting a large quantity of lumber. 

When Gorham and Johnson met at the 
hotel at 8 o’clock that night, Gorham 
sold the transfer man a truck. 


How He Charges Car and 


Pleases Customer 


Often a car comes in with a battery 
which is low but still groans and the 
owner does not care to have it removed 
and recharged on account of the trouble 
it involves generally. We bought an old 
vibrating rectifier for $18, twelve volt 
capacity, unfit for service station. We 
have a long droplight cord fastened to 
this and charging leads with snap on 
terminals. While working on the car we 
set the “buzzer” on a running board and 
charge through generator leads on Car, 
not disturbing the battery at all. When 
the owner gets his car he has a snappy 
starter, which makes him feel good from 
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artment. of — 


BETTER BUSINESS 


Conducted by RayW. Sherman 


A Truck Salesman Who Lined Up Business 
for His Prospect 


the start and costs us very little. Can 
also carry the outfit to a private garage 
when the battery is low and the owner 
doesn’t want to put the car in winter 
storage and leave it running all day. The 
only caution is: Connect between relay 
and battery. So charge direct; the recti- 
fier will not work through relay coil.—E. 
H. Birdsall, Madrid, Iowa. 


Keep Track of Your 
Customers’ Birthdays 


Any dealer who didn’t mind going to a 
little trouble in order to get up a cork- 
ing good advertisement could frame ads 
that would make all the local folks talk 
by finding out the birthdays of prominent 
users of the cars he was selling and by 
then framing his ads to read about as 
follows: 


“THIS IS JUDGE BROWN’S FIFTY- 
SECOND BIRTHDAY. 


“Here is Judge Brown’s photo and here 
is a little birthday statement from him: 

“‘Life now is sweeter than it ever was 
to me,” says Judge Brown, ‘because I 
own and drive a — car. I’m frank 
in saying that I hope to have many more 
birthdays so that I will have many more 
years of enjoying this car.’ 











A Bigger Market for 
Your Ideas 


O NE idea in your own mind is one 
idea. That same idea given to 
other men through the Better Busi- 
ness Department of Motor Age be- 
comes thousands of ideas. 

Ideas help us all. They are the be- 
ginning of money-making plans. The 
smallest good thought may lead to a 
big result. Just as you are getting the 
good ideas of others through this 
department, give them a chance to get 
square with you by using one of 
yours. For the trouble of writing the 
idea Motor Age will send you ONE 
DOLLAR and you have the satisfac- 
tion of having done the industry a 
service. 








“Get into the Happy Birthday class by 
buying a car.” 

The information concerning the birth- 
days and the little statements could, of 
course, be obtained by interviewing the 
leading purchasers of the dealer’s car, 

Such advertisements would be particu- 
larly interesting as everyone is inter- 
ested in birthdays and in knowing what 
their neighbors are doing. 





Uses Vulcanizing Sample 
to Sell His Service 


Few drivers realize the advantage of 
good vulcanizing work on tubes. An 
Iowa dealer put on a variety of patches 
and did several kinds of vulcanizing on 
pieces of tubes and kept them handy to 
use in selling his service to customers. 
By cutting the patches across the cen- 
ter he was able to show that a good job 
was really stronger than the tube itself. 
The idea proved to be a sensation and 
again demonstrated that proper educa- 
tion is half of building up a good serv- 
ice department. 


Spark Guessing Contest 
Brought Him Publicity 


A dealer who was specializing upon a 
certain line of spark plugs got consider- 
able free publicity by placing a plug in 
the window and offering a set of plugs 
to the person guessing the nearest to 
the number of sparks per minute. A 
magneto was located beneath a box and 
was driven at constant speed by an elec- 
tric motor. The speed was checked at 
frequent intervals and averaged. The 
contest proved very interesting and 
many wild guesses were turned in but 
the chief interest to the dealer was the 
large number of people that looked at 
his spark plug display to many of whom 
a special salesman was able to sell a 
set of plugs before they got away.—S. E. 
Gibbs, Colfax, Iowa. 


Expends More on Work 
But It Brings Business 


With the idea of turning out the best 
possible work a cylinder grinding con- 
cern not only uses the latest and most 
approved equipment but laps each cylin- 
der after grinding. The extra process 
obviously costs the house a little more 
but the quality of the work that has been 
turned out has brought increased busi- 
ness. The same care is exercised on 
Ford cylinders. 
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ELEVEN FOR EVERY COUNTY 


OU can smell a baker a half a mile 
away if the wind is right. Follow 
your nose—to the baker. To the baker, 
for he may be a prospect. 
Bakers need trucks to take their flour 
from the railroad station to the bakery 
and take the finished bread and cake 


around to the grocery stores which 
sell it. 
Some bakers in small towns who 


thought they couldn’t sell outside the 
town find that since they have used a 
truck they are able to sell truck-loads 
to grocery stores within a radius of ten 
or twelve miles or even more. 

Some large city bakers send their 
bread in crates by motor truck to the 
railrdad station and after it has been 
carried on a train for 50 or 100 miles or 
more, it is unloaded into another truck 
which carries it to retail stores over a 
large area, to which farmers come in 
their motor trucks and passenger cars 
to make purchases and take them home. 

How many of the automobile links in 
this chain will you forge this winter? 
Make a census of the bakers in your ter- 
ritory, particularly those who have horse- 
drawn wagons, who should be shown how 
they can enlarge their markets by the 
use of a truck. Those who already have 
machines should be examined for the 
possibility of replacing them with 1921 
models. Get after the bakers’ “dough.”!! 
—General Motors Acceptance Corp. 


Solicit Customer’s 
Friends and Relatives 


Whenever a customer purchases a car, 
the dealer should at once learn who that 
customer’s friends are, what lodges he 
belongs to, who his relatives are, what 
people look up to his judgment and so 
on. Then the dealer should solicit these 
friends, relatives, fellow lodge members, 
etc. It is much easier to sell a car to 
folks whose particular friends or fellow 
lodge members or relatives have just 
purchased a car of that make, than it 
is to break into an entirely new field 
where nobody knows anyone very well 
who owns such a car. On the strength 
of any one sale the dealer ought to be 
able to stir up four or five really live 
prospects among the customer’s friends 
and relatives. 


Sell Another Car to 
Every Owner 


Have you, Mr. Dealer, or Mr. Salesman, 
noticed how many motorists now own 
two cars—one big and one small one? 
And have you ever thought of the fact 
that every owner of one car is a pros- 
pective purchaser of still another in ad- 
dition to the one he has? If he owns a 
big car, then he is a prospect for a small 
one. If he owns a little car, then he is 
a prospect for a big automobile. Re- 
member this and talk accordingly the 
next time some man tries to close the 
sales talk you have started by saying, 
“But I already own a car.” The fact is 
that nearly every owner of a big car can 


also afford a little one and that every 
owner of a little car whose family has 
come to realize just what enjoyment a 
car means in their lives is a prospect 
for a machine which the family can use 
while he is driving his original car. Sell 
another car to every man who already 
owns one. Every sizable, prosperous 
family OUGHT to have two cars! 


He Tests for Mileage at 
End of Overhauling 


Few dealers make a special effort to 
prove that a good overhauling generally 
saves the owner money. A new fellow 
who needed business took a gasoline 
mileage test before and after the job 














Not 


A good mixer always has the “‘dough”’ 


Eleven for Every 
County 


There are 32,000 Bakers and Con- 
fectioners in the United States, 
equal to eleven to each county 


Many of these are still hitching 
Dobbin to a 1898 wagon, or hiring 
a boy to propel a pushcart. 


Canvass your Bakers and Confec- 
tioners this week. 




















and in most cases succeeded in convinc- 
ing the owner that it was money in his 
pocket instead of money out. Naturally 
this method attracted considerable atten- 
tion and secured many additional jobs. 
It also proved to him the job was work- 
ing before he turned it over to the owner. 
Why not have the foreman test for mile- 
age when making the final test?—S. E. 
Gibbs, Colfax, Iowa. 


Capitalizing on Machin- 
ery Used in Work 


Everybody likes to see machinery run 
but most garage managers keep the 
machinery in the back of the shop so 
many never dream of the equipment that 
is being used in keeping their car in 
running order. A Ford dealer who had 
rigged up a machine to smooth up worn 
timers put the outfit in the front window 
for a week. In a few days customers 
were coming in with a pocket full of 
timers they had laid on the shelf. Many 
who suspected timer trouble came to his 
shop because they knew he could re- 
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grind the timer while many others would 
have to put on a new one.—S. E. Gibbs. 
Colfax, Iowa. 


Celebrating Anniversary 
of Start in Business 


Every year the alert dealer ought to 
stage some sort of a big publicity-getting 
event for his own particular car. For 
instance he ought to observe the anni- 
versary of his start in business or the 
selling of his 100th, or 200th or 500th 
car. For instance, if he celebrates the 
selling of his 500th car he would have 
the opportunity of telling the names of 
some of the folks who have bought cars 
from him, or working up a parade of 
his particular brand of cars, of decorat- 
ing his sales room in some interesting 
way and of making a big thing of selling 
the 501st car, playing up the name of the 
owner and all that sort of thing. All of 
this would be sure to attract a lot of 
attention and to get the dealer a large 
amount of desirable publicity, all at a 
minimum expense. 


A Lighted Car Carries 
Battery Message 


The Fuller Storage Battery Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., is a firm believer in adver- 
tising. A few days ago a Dodge delivery 
car was installed and along the roof of 
the car were set numerous small electric 
lights protected by shades running the 
full length of the body. These are 
polished on the under side and provide 
reflectors for the lights which illuminate 
the panels on which the firm name and 
message is neatly printed in red and 
gold. The background is in black. The 
car can be seen for some distance and 
has proved a publicity getter. 


If You Don’t Drive 
The Car You Sell— 


Do you drive the kind of car you sell? 
Do all your employes who have automo- 
biles drive the same kind of car? If this 
is the case you have a particularly telling 
talking point which you might play up 
in an ad reading like this: 

“THE MAN WHO SELLS THE—— 
CAR DRIVES THE WHIZZER CAR 
WHICH WE SELL!!! 

“That’s a pretty good indication of 
what men in the trade who knows cars 
think of the Whizzer machine, isn’t it?° 

“And EVERYONE employed at our 
garage who owns a car, owns a Whizzer! 

“That’s another indication of what men 
in the business think of the Whizzer, 
isn’t it? 

“You can’t go wrong in buying a car 
that is so very well thought of. Come 
in and let us give you a demonstration. 
Let us. show you WHY dealers who 
handle other cars still drive a Whizzer 


themselves. Let us show you why all 
our employes who own cars drive a 
Whizzer. 


“Come in NOW!” 
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The principal admitted use of a filling 
Automotive Architecture station is to bring customers in contact 
with the accessory display and not to 
stand in the way of a valuable view. 





N this department MOTOR AGE aims to assist its readers in their problems 
: re agp: tate — and ey a 9 ng ant pop lesa If there is too much traffic on the main 
a” shops, filling stations, and in fact any buildings nee y daaleiy to seenidt the wale te the Gut, 

When making requests for assistance please see that we have all the data it would be well to set the whole build- 
necessary to an intelligent handling of the job. Among other things we need ing back so that cars could cross the 
such information as follows: sidewalk to the gasoline pump. 

Rough pencil sketch showing size and shape of plot and its relation to streets Spaces A and B are too narrow to store 


and alleys. , two cars, being scant 10 ft. If you are 
What departments are to be operated, and how large it is expected they counting on this space, you must extend 


will be. . the building at least 6 ft. adding 3 ft. 
Number of cars on the sales floor. to each space. 


Number of cars it is expected to garage. is “ P , , 
Number of men employed in repair shop. You will be disappointed _ the light 
you will get from the side windows. 


And how much of an accessory department is anticipated. , 
Much better results would be obtained by 
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POPU 


‘Advantageous Location 
at End of Street 
: 





ACCESSORY 
& PARTS | 


STOCK }i= 
iS 


NO. 316 


I expect to build a one story building 
on a lot 83 ft. by 190 ft., the building to | 
be 60 by 130 ft. The showroom measures M [OO] w 
22 by 24 ft. and is large enough for one 4 
automobile and one tractor. I wish to 
have an office, men’s and ladies’ toilet OFFICE 
rooms, stockroom and oilroom. I have 
planned for an automobile repair room and 
tractor repair room, each to measure 30 by 
30 ft. The center part of garage will be 
used for storage room. I had intended 
to put the gasoline filling station in the 
corner of the building. Which is the bet- 
ter way: To have it in front of the build- 
ing on the sidewalk or in front of the 
building on the lot? I have _ sufficient 
lumber for the building, but wish to make 
it fireproof, stucco outside and plastered 
inside. Will you please give me the most 
practical way to build the roof using 10 
by 10 timber posts to hold up the roof. 
I can use as many windows on the north 
side as on the south side. What would sues 
be the best ventilation system for this ii g x > | WINDOWS 
building? — Emil Kohhonen, Biwabik, 

Minn. 
Judging from the position of your cor- MOTOR AGE 
ner we would not favor a corner fillng GARAGE PLAN 316 
station. Drivers approaching the corner eee 
along the main highway would have to - : 
make an awkward turn to get to the fill- 
ing station and those going the other 
way (south) would have the awkward 
turn upon leaving the station. Another 
reason for keeping the corner free, in 
this case, is its value as a display window 
for cars. Being situated at the end of 
the street as one drives northwest it will OFFICES 
be in plain view of everyone going in 
that direction for a considerable distance. 
Drivers will have their eyes literally 
focused on this window and its contents 
for several blocks and this is an un- 
usual opportunity to advertise something 

other than a filling station. 
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a few skylights, but if you are opposed 
to skylights, but if you will approve of 
the windows shown in our sectional 
view; they will afford both good light 
and ventilation. 


Unless you are committed to this 
arrangement, which is very good, we 
suggest that you consider the small 
diagram. It has the advantage of offer- 
ing better facilities for expansion; makes 
better use of your lot, the 21 ft. space 
being of little use; gives access to all 
the stored cars, and while the number 
of cars accommodated is not so great 
perhaps the added shop and stockroom 
would be preferable. 


Residential Sales and 
Service Station 
NO. 317 


At the present time I am selling one 
ear, the Cadillac, but intend taking on 
one other line and would like sales floor 
space for three or four cars in the build- 
ing I am planning. I only intend to 
service the cars I sell and will use most 
of the space in the rear for storage. I 
will carry a small line of accessories, but 
it will be necessary to have a stockro6dm 
for repair parts. The number of men 
employed in the repair shop will be three 
and one man for the wash rack. On ac- 
count of the location of this building I 
would like a rather attractive front.—G. 
J. Kull, Monroe, Mich. 


We are not sure whether you intend to 
use “most of the space in the rear for 
storage” of new cars or for public stor- 
age, but there being plenty of space we 
have come to the conclusion that it is 
the latter and have placed the shop 
where it would not be interfered with by 
outsiders. If it is new-car storage space 
that you desire the shop had better be 
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Front in Harmony with Residential Surroundings 


transferred to the northwest corner and 
the alley entrance moved to the south 
end of the rear. That will give a passage 
straight through the building from the 
showroom to the alley and new cars will 
be in no danger of being injured. 

In a residential section such as yours 
unless it is an old section, which has 
degenerated and is undergoing a trans- 
formation to business, a building looks 
well set back 10 to 20 ft. and planted to 
shrubbery, care, of course, being exer- 


cised to avoid hiding the display win- 
dows, 

An effort to keep the front at least in 
harmony with residential architecture 
will make the building more attractive 
and will pacify the neighbors. 

We don’t know how you feel about a 
front car entrance, but think a Cadillac 
agency is much more dignified without 
it, end the people who buy Cadillacs are 
usually particular about such things— 
that’s why they buy Cadillacs. 


The Use of Stucco for Building Material 


NOTE—From time to time it will be the pur- 
pose of this department ‘to publish descriptions of 
the various building materials and processes em- 
ployed in garage and service building construc- 
tion. The series will be started with stucco since 
it is rather popular just now and is really a good 
material when properly used. If any readers wish 
to ask questions along this line they will be 
cheerfully answered where possible. 

TUCCO as a building material dates 

back to ancient times. The Aborigi- 
nes used a stucco of mud or some sort 
of plastic clay to smear over their sodd 
or stone huts to make them tight and 
give a smooth outside appearance. At 
first it seems to have been the outgrowth 
of an attempt to cover up poor work on 
the part of the stone or brick mason or 
the use of inferior looking brick or 
stone, but gradually assumed a definite 
purpose. 


Some of the most charming buildings 
of old England, France, German and Italy 
were faced with stucco and if well ap- 
plied and of good material should be as 
permanent as the wall upon which it is 
applied. Damp combined with frost are 
the principal enemies of stucco and it is 
for this reason that for use in our north- 
ern climate much care must be taken to 
protect it from moisture. 

Before going into the composition of 
the stucco itself it might be well to say 








something about the surfaces upon which 
it is to be applied. Some of these are 
wood lath, wire lath, expanded metal 
lath, hollow tile, brick, stone and adobe 
bricks. There may be a few others but 
they are unimportant. Wood lath is not 
to be recommended, but if it is used see 
that the lath is saturated with water 
before it is applied, especially if a quick 
setting stucco is used. The wood will 
then be swelled to its maximum size and 
upon drying will shrink away from the 
plaster leaving plenty of leeway for 
future expansion. 

If quick setting stucco is applied on 
dry wood lath the lath absorbs water 
from the stucco and about the time the 
stucco sets the lath swells so much that 
the key, which is the portion between 
and behind the lath, is cracked off and 
the whole plaster surface hangs more or 
less by the hair or fiber it contains. 

Metal wire lath and expanded metal 
lath are exceptionally good materials to 
support stucco. It may be nailed directly 
on the studding or on strips attached 
to the sheathing. Wire lath comes in 
rolls and expanded metal in sheets, the 
sheets are usually 18 by 96 in. Metal 
lath is ofen nailed directly on the sides 
of old clapboarded buildings without 


using strips. When brick is to carry 
stucco the joints should be raked, that 
is, scooped out to a depth of % in., when 
the brick is laid. This allows the stucco 
to fill these spaces and form a key. 
Stone walls should be left unpointed, 
the rougher they are the better, though 
deep depressions should be filled and the 
surface roughened. Hollow tile is the 
logical supporter of stucco. It is in a 
measure designed especially for stucco 
and not only forms a good background 
for stucco but the stucco reinforces the 
tile making a much stronger wall of it. 
Smooth surfaced tile should not be used 
as there is sometimes a tendency for the 
stucco to shell off where as with the 
roughened sorts the tile or the stucco 
will break before the two _ separate. 
Where brick tile or stone extend below 
the ground it is necessary to protect them 
from moisture which will be carried up 
into the wall by capillary attraction. 
When a good freeze comes the moisture 
freezes and in expanding cracks off the 
stucco. If a rich cement plaster is used 
on the wall and carries well below the 
frost line there will be less danger, but 
thoroughly vitrified brick or tile had best 
be used where moisture is liable to pene- 
trate and the cement plaster used as well. 
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CONDUCTED BY ROY E. BERG 
Technical Editor, Motor Age. 


Reducing Excessive Oil Pumping 


O —Advise how to stop an engine from 
pumping oil. Would it be advisable to 
change the force feed to a splash system? 
—H. J. Poelker, New Baden, III. 

2—What causes an engine to leak gaso- 
line past the pistons and how can this: be 
remedied?—Parlette Bros. Garage, Unipo- 
lis, Ohio. 

There are so many people apparently 
troubled with oil pumping these days and 
it seems from our findings. that a good 
deal of the trouble can be eliminated by 
the driver by carefully watching his 
engine. The writer has had occasion to 
examine the records of a large oil com- 
pany where there was listed the findings 
of a very elaborate test. The object of 
this test was to determine the amount of 
dilution of the lubrication oil. 

Wherever there is any lubricating oil 
dilution, there is also bound to be oil 
pumping as soon as the oil is diluted to 
such an extent that it no longer retains 
its body. It was found in this test that 
on most cars driven around Chicago, that 
the greatest amount of oil dilution occurs 
within the first one hundred miles of 
travel after filling up with new oil. 
Therefore, the greatest evil to fight in 
oil pumping is the danger that precedes 
the actual pumping and this is the oil 
dilution, for if the oil dilution can be 
eliminated the oil will retain its body 
and, therefore, there will be no oil pump- 
ing. Of course, if the valve stems do not 
fit tightly in their guides there is apt to 
be some blowing by here that will cause 
dilution but this a question of inex- 
cusably poor workmanship. But, on a 
car with aluminum pistons having no 
special provision to take up for the 
expansion there must be some clearance 
between the piston and cylinder. 

Keep Engine Warm 

Before any expensive service is under- 
taken in an attempt to correct oil pump- 
ing difficulties it is well to run the car 
a while and observe every precautionary 
measure necessary to keep the engine 
warm. It should be remembered that a 
car with aluminum pistons is much bet- 
ter cooled than one with iron pistons 
everything else being equal. The heat 
radiating and transference ability of 
aluminum is about two times that of 
iron and, therefore, with aluminum pis- 
tons the combustion temperatures will be 
cooled off very rapidly. 

Every service manager should, there- 
fore, instruct his customers to run with 
the engine as warm as possible, paying 
particular attention to the temperature 
the gasoline is used, or in other words 


the leaner the mixture is kept while 
starting up the less will be the tendency 
while starting up. If possible the car 
should be kept in a warm garage in 
winter, and when it is started the choke 
or strangler valve should be used just as 
little as possible. The more sparingly 


How to Groove a Piston 





Fig. I—Three grooves cut in the 
piston, one above the piston pin and 
two in the skirt as shown here, to- 
gether with oil relief holes, will 
practically eliminate excessive oil 
pumping. Also note rounded cut at 
bottom of piston skirt 


to collect raw fuel in the combustion 
chamber. Thus the oil dilution will be 
reduced very materially. 


However, if it is found that oil pumping 
cannot be remedied by strict observance 
of the engine operating temperature it 
will be found advisable to machine some 
grooves in the piston. We have found 
that by cutting three grooves in the pis,- 


ton, one above the piston pin and the 
other two in the skirt of the piston and 
cut as shown in Fig. 1, these grooves 
together with oil relief holes will practi- 
cally eliminate any oil pumping. We 
have not found it so that a number of 
grooves no matter how cut or shaped 
will have any effect on the oil dilution 
difficulty, for this is a matter that is 
solved only by an accurately fitted set of 
rings, and with the engine operated at its 
proper temperature. However, there is 
more liquid below the rings than above 
and some extra means is sometimes 
necessary to keep the oil in its place. 

The grooves as illustrated here should 
be carefully machined. The width in the 
skirt of the piston should be % in. and 
the depth of the cut into the piston 
should be 1/32 in. The inclined edge of 
the groove should be cut with a very 
finely pointed tool leaving a perfectly 
sharp edge. The other edge of the groove 
should be horizontal. The first groove 
from the top should have its inclined 
edge at the top as should the middle 
groove. The lower groove can then be 
cut with its bottom edge inclined. No 
material difference-in operation will be 
noticeable with the positions of the vari- 
out grooves changed from this order, but 
it will be found easier to machine the 
top groove in this position. Otherwise 
the relief oil holes may run into the 
piston pin boss. 


Fifteen Holes for Each Groove 


After the grooves have been cut a 
number of holes should be drilled even 
with the inclined edge of the groove. 
Approximately fifteen holes are needed 
for each groove, spaced evenly around 
the circumference of the poston. These 
holes should measure about 1/32 in. in 
diameter, or a No. 66 drill will do. 

There is one more operation on the 
piston before it is completed and this 
may be performed while the piston is 
still in the chuck -on the lathe. The 
bottom edge of the piston skirt should 
have a hemispherical groove turned in it 
as shown in the illustration. The pur- 
pose of this groove is to reduce the 
amount of oil that is deposited on the 
cylinder wall and thus lessen the amount 
of oil that the grooves will have to 
remove. Any oil. that is splashed up 
inside the piston from the throw of the 
rods must drip back by following the 
inside surface of the piston. When the 
oil comes to the bottom of the piston’s 
edge it will tend to keep on flowing and 
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naturally will run off into the cylinder 
wall. But if a groove of the kind shown 
is cut in the. piston the oil cannot flow 
back to thé cylinder wall for it would 
then have to flow up hill in working up 
and around the hemispherical groove. 
It, therefore, drips off the inside edge of 
the piston. 

This last operation is not theory, we 
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would advise our readers. It has been in 
operation for a number of years on 
several famous airplane engines, the 
Benz and Mercedes. The quantity of oil 
that these engines use internally is sur- 
prisingly small and the reason may be 
found in the great attention that is paid 
to apparently small details such as those 
outlined herein. 


Fitting New Main Bearings 


Q—What is the best way to fit a new 
front main bearing in a 1917 Maxwell and 
refit the rear bearing? Could the bearings 
be burned in? 

2—In using a Ford engine and trans- 
mission for burned-in bearings, how 
could the couplings be fastened to the 
block to be burned in? Would the Ford 
engine have enough power in low to 
burn in all three main bearings? Wouid 
it run too fast in low for burning in 
bearings?—Eide & Gunem, Strum, Wis. 

The engine should be removed from 
the chassis and the end placed in an 
engine stand in an inverted position. Of 
course, the oil should be drained and all 
the little precautionary measures about 
gasoline lines and hose connections will 
be observed. The bottom pan of the 
engine should be removed and this will 
expose the shaft, rods, etc. The bearing 
caps of the connecting rods should be 
removed and the pistons pulled. which 
will leave the shaft free. The bearing 
cap of the rear main bearing should be 
removed. Then remove the timing gear 
housing and force the pin from the tim- 
ing gear which allows the timing gear 
to be pulled from the shaft. The flywheel 
should be removed as well as the bell 
housing and also the plate holding the 
rear. main bearing place. Now the shaft 
is ready to be pulled from the engine. 
The front main bearing being of the 
tubular or cylindrical type, it naturally 
follows that the shaft should be strained 
sideways when it is worked out of the 
bearing. 


After the shaft is removed from the 
bearings the pin through the bearing and 
the box should be removed. Then the 
bearing metal should be chiseled from 
the bearing box. This task must be done 
with extreme care else the metal will be 
marred and the new ring will not wear 
as evenly as it should. When the new 
bearing is pressed in the bearing box it 
should be seen that the bearing protrudes 
an equal amount on each side of the box. 
This amount is about % in. 

With the bearing pressed in place it 
should next be reamed out. It can be 
reamed out to almost the exact size of 
the shaft after which it will have to be 
scraped out or burned in, although with 
his type of bearing better results will 
no doubt be secured if the bearing is 
scraped.’ Prussian blue or some other 
substance such as lamp black should be 
ised to mark the high spots. It is well 
o take up the rear bearing at the same 
‘ime and if it is in poor condition it 
should probably be renewed. 

If a line reamer is available it will be 
well to apply it to the bearings before 
the crankshaft is fitted as this insures 
the shaft is accurately lined up. 


2—It would be necessary to rig up 
some sort of universal joint affair that 
will allow of a rigid yet portable con- 
nection between the two engines. If a 
regular burning in machine is used these 
couplings are provided. The engine will 
have enough power in low gear and also 
in high gear if it is run fast enough. 
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The Readers’ Clearing House 


HIS department is conducted to 
t & assist Dealers, Service Stations, 
Garagemen and their Mechanics in 
the solution of their repair and serv- 
ice problems. 


In addressing this department read- 
ers are requested to give the firm 
name and address. Also state whether 
a permanent file of MOTOR AGE 
is kept, for many times inyuiries of 
an identical nature have been asked 
by someone else and these are an- 
swered by reference to previous 
issues. MOTOR AGE reserves the 
right to answer the query by personal 
letter or through these columns. 
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However, if the high gear is used the 
bearings must not set up as tightly, for 
the greater frictional heat of the bearing 
at this high velocity is apt to injure the 
bearing rather than burning and running 
it in. 
LUBRICATION TROUBLE 
Q—Explain what might cause failure to 


show oil through the pet.cocks in the 
crankcase of a 1915 Peerless when engine 
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is first started. —F. T. Hollister, Wil- 


loughby, Ohio. 


A diagram of the oiling system used on 
this car is shown in Fig. 2. The oil 
reservoir is located on the side of the 
engine near the rear and has a capacity 
of about 14% gal. Contained in this res- 
ervoir is a hand pump by means of 
which the oil may be forced to any com- 
partment of the crankcase. When the 
engine is running the oil pump forces 
oil by way of the sight feeds on the dash 
to the different crankcase compartments. 
These feeds should be set to approxi- 
mately four drops per stroke of the pump 
and then adjusted so that the oil in the 
different compartments will be main- 
tained at a certain level. 


If at any time the oil pipes are dis- 
connected be very careful when replac- 
ing them to see that the main feed pipe 
is not by mistake connected to the sight 
feed overflow, as such may damage the 
pump. The correct level of oil in the 
crankcase compartments is determined 
by means of overflow pipes extending 
from the base of the crankcase and fitted 
with pet cocks which extend below the 
base of the crankcase. These pet cocks 
may be opened by means of a rocker arm 
located under the hood and on the front 
left side of the dash. Oil can then be 
forced by means of the hand pump into 
the various compartments of the crank- 
case until the proper level is indicated 
by overflow through the pet cocks. 


While the level is being checked the 
car should be standing level and the 
engine should not be running. There 
are two logical reasons for the trouble. 
The first is that the system is dirty and 
clogged and is not only preventing the 
proper flow of oil but in all probability is 
hampering the ball check valves in the 
oil pump. The second reason is that there 
is not enough oil in the crankcase. The 
advisable thing to do is to drain out all 
of the oil and flush out the system with 
kerosene. This should be done by turn- 
ing the engine over with the starter with 
the oil reservoir filled with kerosene. If 
after thorocghly cleaning the pump and 
oil leads the trouble still exists it will be 
necessary to remove the oil pump and 
see if it is working properly. 


HAND PUMP FOR FILLING CRANK CASE COMPARTMENTS 


GASOLINE PRESSURE PUMP: 





RESERVOIR FILLER 
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Fig. 2—Diagram of 1915 Peerless oiling system 
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FITTING GENERATOR ON 
STUDEBAKER 

Q—Publish wiring diagram of 
Studebaker. 

2—Also show method to drive generator 
on this car.—A. Wheeler, Bucyrus, Ohio. 

1—A wiring diagram of this car is 
shown in Fig. 4. This being an old car 
the wiring it is seen is much less com- 
plicated than used now-a-days. The 
firing order (should there be any doubt 
about that when wiring the car) is 1-3- 
4-2. 

2—It will be a very difficult task to 
connect a generator to this machine. 
One might be secured to the fan pulley by 
using a double pulley on the fan hub. 
The generator will have to be secured to 
the top of the engine and this will not 
be the most convenient place for it 
especially when some work is to be done 
on the machine. However, a bracket can 
be secured to the top of the engine as 
shown in Fig. 3. This bracket can be 
placed over the top of the water jacket 
and partly over the exhaust pipe. The 
pulley that drives the fan will have to 
be changed to another type to accommo- 
date a V type belt, and so will the drive 
pulley from the camshaft. The generator 
pulley should also be fitted for a V type 
belt and this pulley will have to be lined 
slightly in front of the fan pulley. The 
generator should be a small one. Its 
capacity will not need to be as large as 
an ordinary generator because no start- 
ing motor is to be used. The speed of the 
generator should be slightly faster than 
the fan on this car. 


POWER OF TWO CYCLE ENGINE 

1—What makes a two-cycle engine de- 
velop so much power compared to other 
types? 

2—W ould a crankcase warmer on a two- 
cycle engine increase the efficiency and 
make starting easier? 

3—Has the hinged type of connecting 
rod bearings cap been used on motor cars? 
—Reader, Omaha, Neb. 

1—The two cycle engine has two power 
strokes where the four cycle engine has 
but one. One revolution of a two cycle 
engine is equivalent to a power stroke 
per cylinder, while with the four cycle 
type, it takes two revolutions to produce 
a power stroke from every cylinder. 

2—A crankcase warmer on a two cycle 
engine would indeed help out the starting 
problem a good deal, assuming, of course, 
that the two cycle engine in question is 


1913 





Fig. 3—Method of 
attaching a gener- 
ator to a 1913 
Studebaker engine 
and driving it 
from a double 
pulley on the fan 
hub. It will be 
necessary to use a 
V type belt. 


of the type that takes the fuel in through 
the crankcase along with the air. 

3—The hinged type for connecting rod 
bearing cap has been used, Reo being one 
of the principal exponents of this type of 
connecting rod. 


POLARITY CHANGES 


Q—Explain how the generator on the 
1916 Dodge car finds its own polarity 
regardless of connections. 

2—A Bi-polar generator brushes 90 
degs. which driven by a motor changes 
it polarity. When generator is driven it 
attains its polarity but when stopped and 
started again the polarity changes. Ex- 
plain reason for this.—Gordon Motor Co., 
William Olson, Little Falls, Minn. 


A Northeast Dodge, 1916, single unit, is 
of proper polarity only when it is used 
as a starter before engine is run. When 
starter switch is closed, battery current 
passes through fields and magnetizes 
them. When switch is opened, enough 
of this magnetism remains to excite the 
generator and cause it to build up and 
charge battery. The polarity of any 
generator depends on the polarity of the 
fields and the battery current passing 
through in either direction gives the field 
a polarity which causes generator to 
build up with positive brush connected to 
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Wiring Diagram of 1913 Studebaker 
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positive battery. This is true of nearly 
all automobile generators. 

2—It will require a little more infor- 
mation to answer this question, as a bi- 
polar generator should not have the 
brushes set at 90 deg. Kindly send in 
complete circuit, showing what generator 
is connected to and how connections are 
made. 


COIL TESTING 


Q—Give instructions for method of test- 
ing out the coil on the Dixie magneto such 
as used on the Model 83, Overland 4 car. 
—Jos. P. Gallivan, Harrison, N. J: 

The coil of a Dixie magneto is elec- 
trically the same as any high tension 
coil. A performance test is perhaps the 
best and to duplicate operating condi- 
tions, with coil removed, leave condensor 
in place, connect a wire from the ground 
connection around the high tension ter- 
minal or contact. Leave about % in. 
gap between the wire and contact. Con- 
nect one side of a 6-volt battery to the 
screw that normally holds the interrup- 
ter wire. With a wire from the other 
battery terminal make and break con- 
nection with the grounding screw, which 
should produce a spark between the high 
tension contact and wire. This spark 
should jump from % to % in. and you 
can easily judge its value by comparative 
test with coils known to be correct. 


GROUNDED BRUSH HOLDER 


Q—What can be done with a Delco 
motor generator on a Model D 34 Buick? 
The generator charges a sufficient amount 
of current, starter works perfectly and 
everything seems in first class shape ex- 
cept the ground brush on generator heats 
and burns the spring and the armature 
does not rotate when ignition switch is 
turned on. As soon as I install a new 
spring everything is O. K. and will run 
about 100 miles before this trouble occurs 
again.—A Subscriber, Geneva, III. 


From the conditions mentioned in your 
question, the trouble must be in the 
grounded brush holder. The charging 
current should pass through the brush 
holder and not through the spring. It 
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often happens that the brush holder gets 
dirty and corroded on its support, and 
this, causing high resistance, sends cur- 
rent through the spring. Current pass- 
ing through spring heats it, the temper 
is lost and the brush will no longer 
make contact in the commutator. 

When the ignition switch is turned on 
the generator should operate as a motor, 
but when one brush is not making con- 
tact the armature circuit is open and the 
generator armature will not revolve. 


CHANGING ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
Q—I have a 37 Hudson car and wish to 
install a 6 or 12 volt battery. Will it be 
possible to use the present generator with 
a 6 or 12 lighting and ignition system? 


If so, publish wiring diagram?—J. R. 
Jones, Gordonville, Garage, Gordonville, 
Tex. 


The original Delco equipment used on 
the 1913 Hudson required 24 volts for 
starting and 6 volts for running and 
charging. A 6-volt battery would give 
all the lighting and ignition necessary 
but would not crank the engine. 

The simplest installation would be to 
remove the 24 volt battery, connect the 
four positive wires together and make 
one terminal of them. Do the same with 
the four negatives. Put the 6-volt bat- 
tery in the box and connect the positive 
to the positive wires and negative to 
negative. There is no simple or practi- 
cal method to make this installation 
crank on 6 volts. 


THIRD RAIL CONSTRUCTION 


Q—On a three rail line of street car 
railway, how is the current picked up 
from the third rail? What kind of in- 
sulation is used? I should think a person 
would be electrocuted by stepping on one 
of the outer rails and center rail. How 
is this prevented?—William Olson, Gordon 
Motor Co., Little Falls, Minn. 


1—Construction of the third rail sys- 
tem as generally used consists chiefly of 
supporting a steel rail on insulators 
placed about every 10 ft. These insula- 
tors, of course, are carried on supports 
attached to projecting ties. The rails are 
joined by light plates, are bound and are 
anchored securely at specified intervals 
to prevent creepage. Contact between the 
operating units and the collecting surface 
of the rail is accomplished by means of a 
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Fig. 6—Type of third rail construction used on most electrical railway systems 


car. The insulators used are impregna- 
ted wooden blocks, reconstructed granite 
or porcelain and are designed to be held 
in a type of chair fastened to the elon- 
gated ties. 

This type of construction forms a loose 
support for the third rail. Due to the 
extremes in temperature there will 
naturally be an elongation of the third 
rail. To provide for this there is no 
solid fastening between the third rail and 
its insulator and the jumpers must be of 
sufficient length to allow for creepage. 
The voltages generally used are from 
550 to 1,200. If a person should stand 
with one foot on the third rail and the 
other on any other steel rail or perma- 
nent ground connections he would be 
electrocuted. If, however, he stands with 
both feet on the third rail it is quite 
possible that nothing very serious will 
happen unless he has a weak heart. Fig. 
6 shows a type of unprotected third rail 
which is used on many systems. How- 
ever, in places where third rail construc- 
tion would be extremely dangerous a 
type of construction is used which pro- 
vides protection of the third rail. 

TESTING WITH GROWLER 

Q—We have made an apparatus as fol- 
lows: -We used in the building up of the 
test stand—No. 27 block iron—using sixty 
six (66) laminations as shown in sketch 
and designated “A” and “A-1.” The wire 
used in the winding was No. 16. Approxi- 
mately % lb. of this size wire was used— 
properly insulated against the up-right of 
the stand with fibre shims. The result is 
that we are obtaining about 15 amp. 
through this test on the commutator. It 
is desired to have as high as 25 amp. test 
through. 

The principal trouble experienced is that 
in testing for an open circuit or a defect- 
shoe suspended from the trucks of the 
ive armature or a short on a defective 
armature, we find that the steel piece in 
use in the works—a piece of hack saw 


Wiring of 1917 Maxwell—Simms-Huff System . 
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blade, is not attracted to the armature 
when testing through for a short or an 
opening as it should be. In other words 
apparently—there is no magnetic current 
existing from one bar to the other of the 
armature at the end—intervening bar 
either open or shortage. Can you give us 
an explanation of this mistake in the 
building of the structure—or perhaps 
better yet can you refer us to a simple 
method of building one that will be satis- 
factory and perform the operation?—F. R. 
Arnold, The Hesse Motor Car Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kans. 

The construction of the metal or mag- 
netic parts of your growler should give 
fairly good service provided the base is 
made of non-magnetic material. 

From your figures of the size and 
amount of wire used and current through 
it, you undoubtedly connected up to a 6- 
volt battery. 

In order that a growler operate at all, 
it is necessary to use alternating current. 
This current is now generally used for 
commercial lighting at 110 volts, so that 
you would have to use more wire of a 
smaller size to keep the current drawn to 
a safe value. 

In testing with a growler, the hack 
saw blade is laid on the laminated core of 
the armature over the slots, or openings, 
in which the armature coils are wound. 
Ordinarily, if the coils are in good shape, 
the hack saw will be attracted slightly to 
the core. If there is a short in any 
armature coil, it will cause the saw blade 
to vibrate, when it is placed over the 
defective winding. An open coil will not 
effect the hack saw blade, but can be 
found by putting an A. C. voltmeter or 
telephone receiver across adjacent com- 
mutator segments. 


MAXWELL WIRING DIAGRAM 
Q—Publish wiring diagram of a Max- 
well 25 using 6 V Atwater-Kent system. 
We have a 12 v. battery we wish to use 
on this car, and would like to know if 
this would be possible, and if so, how?— 
E. S. Russell, Kinston, N. C. 


A simplified wiring diagram of the 
electrical system used on the 1917 Max- 
well is shown in Fig. 5. <A 12 volt stor- 
age battery is used and if you will fol- 
low the diagram and make the connec- 
tions as shown the system will operate 
correctly. 
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TILLOTSON FLOAT LEVEL 


Q—What is the correct float level of the 
Tillotson carbureter?—W. J. Young, Rose- 
dale, Kans. 


The float level should be 11/16 in. from 
the top of the float chamber as shown in 
above. 
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Adjusting the Franklin and Air-Friction 
Carbureter 


_Q—Publish sectional view of Air Fric- 
tion carbureter and explain method of 
adjustment. 


2—Publish view of Franklin carbureter 
with description and method of adjust- 
ment.—Ray Parker, Kingman, Kan. 

When adjusting the carbureter the 
engine should be thoroughly warmed up. 
Turn the gasoline adjusting needle 
shown in Fig. 7 so as to gradually cut 
down the mixture. The air butterfly 
valve should be wide open and the air 
screw out fully 4% in. from the head 
when the adjustment is made. The 
throttle should be opened quickly and 
when the mixture gets so weak as to 
cause missing and popping the needle 
valve should be turned so as to enrich 
the mixture until the engine runs 
smoothly and picks up without missing. 
The gasoline needle should then be 
locked by means of the wing nut. 

The next adjustment is for low or 
idling speed. This adjustment cannot be 
made. by altering the gasoline needle 
valve. If any difficulty is encountered 
in getting proper operation at idling or 
low speeds under load, examination 
should be made for air leaks. With the 
spark lever fully retarded and the engine 
running idle, loosen the steel clamp 
screw in throttle lever on the steering 
wheel at its closed position, turn the 
throttle stem to the speed desired, and 
then lock the throttle lever by tighten- 
ing the screw. The proper height of the 
gasoline in the float chamber is indi- 
cated by a mark on the bulls eye. The 
gasoline should not be above this mark 
or it will overflow and choke the carbu- 
reter, neither should it be more than % 
in. below, or it will cause hard starting 
and render extremely low speeds impos- 
sible. 


Franklin Adjustment 


2—-The carbureter, of exclusive Frank- 
lin design and manufacture, is especially 
adapted to the Franklin air-cooled engine. 
Fig. 8—Gasoline feed is regulated by a 
copper float. The single spray nozzle 
has four branches, each drilled with a 
No. 64 drill. Both the needle valve and 
air intake are adjustable from the dash. 
The main air intake has two branches, 
one of which draws in air under atmos- 
pheric temperature, and the other, air 
that has been heated by passing over the 
exhaust yoke. A rotary disk valve, which 
moves over both air intakes and is 
operated by a lever on the cowl board 
called the carburter air control, makes it 
possible to admit cold air, hot air, or shut 
off air supply completely. 

The operation of the electric heater or 
primer, which is a part of the carbu- 
reter, is as follows: When the carbu- 
reter air control lever on the cowl board 
is held firmly over on “Start” an electric 





circuit is made through a resistance coil 
which heats the gasoline in the heater. 
At the same time this operation opens a 
valve that allows free entrance of the 
heated gasoline into the carbureter out- 
let above the throttle valve. When the 
heater is working properly blue smoke 
and a little gasoline leaks out around its 
top while the carbureter air control lever 
is pressed firmly against the end of the 
slot on “Start.” 

If the heater shows no signs of draw- 
ing current, inspect the wiring connec- 
tions and resistance coil in the heater. 





Fig. 7—Cutaway view of air friction 
carbureter 


Trouble may also occur from failure of 
the primer valve to set. 

The auxiliary air valve, of the butterfly 
type, is controlled by a single coil spring 
acting on a lever so located that the 
greater the tendency of the valve to open, 
the stronger is the retarding force 
exerted by the spring. This action, 
therefore, offers little resistance to the 
admission of auxiliary air under slow 
speed running, but offers increasing 
resistance as the engine speed increases. 
This regulation keeps the quality of the 
mixture constant under all conditions. 

Beneath the float chamber is a sepa- 
rating chamber, which contains a 120 
mesh brass screen, through which the 
gasoline must pass before it reaches the 
float chamber. Clean carbureter every 
2,500 mi. 

Normally, the distance from the bot- 
tom nut on the float valve stem to the 
beginning of the seat of the stem should 
be % in. With this setting, the valve 
of the gasoline is 1/32 in. below the 
spray nozzle openings. Screwing the 
adjusting nuts up, lowers the level; 
screwing them down, raises it. 

Hard starting. “loading up,” missing, 
and lack of power may indicate that the 
auxiliary air valve needs adjustment. 
First, be sure that the valve seats prop- 
erly, and then change the tension of the 
spring acting on the valve stem lever by 
adjusting the screw to which the spring 
is attached. Adjust so that when the 
engine is stopped or throttled down very 
slow, the valve will seat, but only so 
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Fig. 8—Franklin carbureter showing 
points of adjustment 


lightly that it will open as soon as the 
motor is accelerated. 

To clean carbureter, drain the vacuum 
tank and carbureter. Remove the cover 
to the float chamber and take out the 
float. Unscrew the plug in the bottom 
of the float chamber and clean the sepa- 
rator screen. Remove the small round 
head machine screw that is in the side 
of the carbureter body and to the left 
of the auxiliary air valve lever, close the 
needle valve and force air through the 
screw hole. This will clean out the spray 
nozzle. Then open the needle valve 
several turns and again force air through 
the machine screw hole so as to clean out 
the passage to the float chamber. 

If the needle valve works too easily, 
tighten clamp screws on the front of 
the dash, or, by using washers, increase 
the tension of the coil spring where the 
needle valve shaft enters the carbureter. 
If the needle Valve binds, oil its parts 
and loosen the clamp. Sometimes it is 
necessary to take the valve completely 
out of the carbureter and clean the 
threads before it will turn easily. 

If the carbureter leaks when the engine 
is stopped, dirt probably is lodged under 
the float valve. If pressing down the 
priming button several times does not 
dislodge the dirt, unscrew the cap screw 
in the top of the float chamber and then 
give the float valve stem several turns 
with a screw driver. If this does not 
remedy the trouble, shut off the supply of 
gasoline; then locate the exact cause of 
the trouble. 

It may be a leaky float, a poorly bal- 
anced float, poor seating of the float 
valve, a bent float valve, a too high level 
of gasoline, a leaky joint where the gaso- 
line line is connected, or a cracked spray 
nozzle. . 

To reseat float valve unscrew the cap 
screw in the top of the float chamber 
and grind in the float valve by twisting 
with the screw driver. Grinding com- 
pound is not required. 

If it is found that a float is inclined 
to leak at times and on inspection it 
seems to show no leakage, it may be 
tested easily by emersing in a pail of 
very hot water. If the float is of cork, 
as it is in some carbureters, it should 
be thoroughly dried by drying it over the 
heat from an electric light globe. After 
it is thoroughly dried it should be 
shellaced. 
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Fig. 10—Power curve Paige 6-42 


POWER CURVES 


Q—Publish power curves for Paige 6-42, 


3% by 5; Paige 6-66, 3% by 5, and 1921 
Buick. 
2—Does the overhead valve type of 


engine develop more horse power than the 
L head type on the average, with com- 
pression and other factors equal? 

8—Will any harm result from using a 
heavy oil in a Paige 6-42?—C. E. Cole, 
Hartville, Ohio. 

1—The power curve for these engines 
are shown in the columns accompanying: 
The power curve for the engine of the 
Paige 6-42 is shown in Fig. 10; the 
Paige 6-66 in Fig. 11; and the Buick in 
Fig. 9. 

2—An I-head engine when compared 
with an L-head engine of exactly the 
same bore and stroke, compression pres- 
sure equal, valve area and openings 
equal, with manifold dimensions and 
characteristics also similar will have ine 
advantage that its smaller area in the 
combustion chamber will cause less heat 
to be dissipated. This produces better 
thermal efficiency of the engine. Better 
thermal efficiency means better fuel 
economy, and more horsepower per unit 
of piston displacement. 

3—Although this is not the recom- 
mended oil for this engine, its use will 
do no harm. If the car is driven hard 
for long distances the use of a heavier oil 
will be advisable. 


PEERLESS REAR AXLE ADJUSTMENT 


Q—The rear axle in my Peerless eight 
1919 model is noisy but develops a howl 
when the car is going about 40 m.p.h. 
It is a hum. When the car is going about 
20 m.p.h. and the gas is shut off by clos- 
ing the throttle you can hear a hum, but 
when I do that at 40 m.p.h. the noise is 
no longer heard. Give cause and remedy. 

2—When I start the car up there is 
a rattling noise at the rear axle and when 
I go about 50 m.p.h. it is quite loud. 
After the car is started-I cannot hear it. 
Could this be due to the fact that the 
brake rods are not tight? If not, give 
cause.—M. White, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


1—The humming noise noticed when 
the car is running at a certain speed 
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Fig. 9—Power 
curve of the 1921 
Buick engine 
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Fig. 11—Power curve Paige 6-66 


and the gas is suddenly discontinued 
indicates that there is end play in the 
driving pinion and shaft or that the dif- 
ferential is not correctly adjusted. 

When properly adjusted the driving 
gear and pinion should match at the 
outermost ends of the teeth and this can 
be observed by removing the inspection 
plug at the left side of the carrier, Fig. 
12. To adjust the large bevel gear, first 
remove the metal cover at the rear of 
the axle housing and then loosen the 
bolts each side of the bearing adjusting 
nuts and lift the latches. The adjust- 
ing nut or ring should be unscrewed 
slightly on the side it is desired that 
the gear should be moved and this should 
be followed by tightening the one on the 
opposite end. 

Do not permit the roller bearings to 
be adjusted too tighly and to make sure 
that they will work freely, back the ad- 
justment nut off one or two notches after 
it has been screwed up snugly. Inspec- 
tion of the adjustment of the pinion 
shaft inside of the carrier will show that 
if the smaller adjusting nut is turned 
inside of the larger one the roller 
bearing cups will be thrown far apart or 
allowed to come closer together thus 
varying the tightness of the bearings. 
When the bearings are of the proper fit 
both nuts should be turned together in 
order to move the pinion and the shaft 
endwise. When replacing the locking 
device on the carrier, care should be 
taken to be sure that the tongue engages 
in the slot of the nuts. 

' 
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2—A very careful inspection will be 
required before it will be possible to 
determine the cause of the rattle re- 
ferred to. It would be well to follow 
the braking system through to locate 
any looseness in the rods or levers and 
to examine the service and emergency 
brake bands to ascertain if not fitting too 
loosely on the anchor square studs at 
the rear of the drums. 


ENGINE MISSES 

Q—At what r.p.m. will a 1916 “Inter- 
state” Model A 4 four-cylinder engine de- 
velop its maximum horsepower? 

2—When pulling under a load the en- 
gine hits perfectly but as it picks up 
speed, it starts to miss, only firing on 
three cylinders when going above 18 
m.p.h. What causes this? Have had new 
wiring put in and also tried a new carbu- 
reter without better results. 

3—Are any cars being made at present 
with transmission gears in front of differ- 
ential having only one universal joint?— 
Edward Mielke, Chicago. 


1—The engine of this car is of the 
moderate speed type and while we have 
not the exact speed record of the engine 
its peak horsepower is developed at 
about 2,200 r.p.m. 


2—This is generally an indication that 
the points of the breaker are set too far 
apart. Sometimes a similar condition is 
manifested by an over-rich mixture. An 
over-rich mixture will generally allow 
the engine to operate satisfactorily when 
under a heavy load, such as rapid accele- 
ration, but when the demand for power is 
released or reduced, the engine will not 
hit as evenly. This condition may be 
caused by more than the carbureter. 
That is, a leaky vacuum tank valve will 
cause the engine to flood through the 
manifold vacuum connection. 


ENGINE KNOCKS 


Q—What causes a knock in a Buick D 
45 engine when running about 22 m.p.h.?— 
Ray Parker, Kingman, Kan. 


The knock to which you refer may be 


‘caused by so many things that it is 


impossible to do any more than make a 
few suggestions. If the noise to which 
you refer is kind of a popping knock it is 
probably due to one of the exhaust 
valves. There is a possibility that a 
loose wrist pin or worn piston is caus- 
ing the trouble. 
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Fig. 12—Diagram of 1919 Peerless e 
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Storage Cell Tester 


Many questions regarding the condi- 
tion of a. storage battery are answered 
by using the “Mac” storage-cell tester. 
It measures the charge in each indi- 
vidual cell, and as each cell should meas- 
ure 150 and 300 amp. any reading below 
this is an indication that the mattery 
needs to be recharged. Metric Appliance 
Corp., 133rd street and Willow avenue, 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Hasco Luggage Carrier 


When not in use as a parcel carrier 
this device can be folded into a compact 
tool and accessory box. It is made up 
of two main units, an angle steel frame, 
sliding in iron stirrups or hangers, bolted 
to the sills of the car and a box secured 
to the frame and sliding therein. When 
the angle frame is pushed under the body 
of the car the box is closed, and when 
the frame is extended the lid of the box 
forms the floor of the carrier. The tool 
box measures 11 by 11 by 32 in. when 
closed, and when extended, the size of the 
carrier is 31 by 31 in. inside, with a ca- 
pacity of from 300 to 500 lb. It can be 
had for all models of Ford cars. Hasco 
Mfg. Co., Denver, Colo. 


Steiner Wintometer 


For indicating the freezing point of 
alcoholic radiator solutions, the Steiner 
Mfg. Co., Long Island City, N. Y., have 
designed a hydrometer syringe. This 
hydrometer is made of pliable material 
which, it is claimed, will not break if 
dropped. The hydrometer proper also 
indicates the proportion of alcohol and 
water to be mixed for a given freezing 
point. The bulb is of such design, the 
manufacturers claim, that the instrument 
will not roll when placed on a flat sur- 
face and is ribbed to insure long life. 
It comes completely assembled ready for 
use and is packed in a convenient carry- 
ing case. Price, $2. 


Protect-O-Cap 





Anderson 
autoreelite 


Anderson Autoreelite 


To use this autoreelite as a trouble 
light, the knurled nut at the top of the 
reel container is unscrewed, which makes 
it possible to withdraw the lamp to any 
part of the car. This light serves three 
purposes as it may be used as a spot- 
light, trouble-light or as a portable light. 
It is made in black and nickel and all- 
nickel finishes. Price, with mirror for 
rear view, $9. Anderson Electric & 
Equipment Co., 154-160 Whiting St., Chi- 
cago. 































“Mac” storage cell tester 


. Screws. 


Adjustable Striking Plate 


This striking plate is designed for 
light weight doors, such as are used on 
touring cars, and consists of only two 
parts. These parts are the body or hold- 
ing member on which the first step is 
located and the second or adjustable step 
which is held in position by the body. 
When the striking plate is attached to 
the jamb of the door the teeth of the 
adjustable steps are forced into the wood 
of the jamb by means of two holding 
This locks the adjustable step 
firmly in a fixed position it is claimed. 
Adjustments by means of an adjustable 
screw can be made from time to time 
to maintain the close fit of the doors. 
Franklin Williams, Inc., 256 Jefferson St., 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Protect-O-Cap 


Keeping the motometer safe and at the 
same time serving as a radiator orna- 
ment is the purpose of the Protect-O-Cap, 
a product of the Up-to-Date Machine 
Works, 2913-15 S. Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. The cap is secured to the radia- 
tor by a blind set-screw and the moto- 
meter held to the cap by an invisible 
steel pin. The filler-gate drops down 
leaving a sufficiently large funnel open- 
ing to catch all the water which is 
another advantage of this device, as the 
angle of the opening makes filling doubly 
easy as the can need not be lifted so 
high nor tilted so far. A quarter turn 
of the knob unlocks the gate, and locks 
it tightly enough to prevent rattling. It 
is made of non-corrodable white brass 
and all joints are gasketed securely to 
retain steam. Price $5. 


Motorcycle Klaxons 

Type 6 M. C., an electric signal, fur- 
nished either with standard handlebar 
or frame bracket, or with special Harley 
Davidson bracket. Type 3 M. C., a hand 
operated signal furnished with various 
brackets. Type 3-VM. C., same as 3 M. C. 
except it has vertical pushrod. Prices 
are $9.50, $5.50, and $5.50 respectively. 
Klaxon Co., Newark, N. J. 
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Cannon Pump Oiler 


With the Cannon oiler the oil is con- 


trolled by the operator irregardless of 
the position of the can. By pressing the 
plunger the oil is forced out in any 
desired quantity, and the can may be 
held in any convenient position. This 
oiler has a complete force pump attach- 
ment without the use of packing nuts, 
and the valves are separate from the 
plunger which is packed with calf skin 
leather. Cannon Oiler Co., Keithsburg, 
Ill. 


Universal Burning-in 


Machine 


Any motor, regardless of type or make, 
can be handled by this burning-in and 
running-in machine according to the 
manufacturers. Only one attachment is 
required and this is needed only for 
burning-in valve in the head V-type en- 
gines. This comes as part.of the regu- 
lar equipment and is quickly attached. 
This attachment is claimed to also handle 
engines which do not have detachable 
heads. The table is raised and lowered 
by a _ single control. This table is 
grooved like all high class machine tool 
tables and clamps can be adjusted to 
the size of the engine. The table also 
serves as a sump or crankcase for the 
engine so that the crankshaft splashes 
in fresh oil. Canedy-Otto Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill. 


New Steel Dolly 


A new steel dolly has recently been 
effected by Kimerle Bros., of San Fran- 
cisco, which has many novel features. It 
bas two points of suspension and three 
swivels directly over the axles. ‘These 
swivels are placed so that they can be 
easily adjusted to meet every contin- 
gency, and there is ample width between 
the two points of suspension to keep the 
car in balance at all times. 


Cannon pump oiler 






Left: Cincinnati combination grinder 


and buffer 


When towing an automobile with the 
rear wheels wrecked, the rear housing 
lays snugly in the bolster, thus obviating 
the necessity for a clamp, and when tow- 
ing a car with the front wheels wrecked 
the 36-in. tread of the dolly will not 
allow the car to slide far enough either 
way to throw it off balance. 

All castings used are of heat treated 
metal. Each wheel rolls on No. 308 an- 
nular ball bearings, and is equipped with 
a brass felt washer retainer, and a cast 
brass hub cap. These wheels when 


assembled are claimed to be absolutely 
dirt and dust proof and to hold their 
lubrication for many months. This is a 
great advantage to the country garage- 
man, who is compelled to tow on dirty 
roads. 


Combination Grinder and 
Buffer 


A combination floor grinder and buffer 
which permits interchangeable buffing 
and grinding without changing wheels is 
the latest product of the Cincinnati Elec- 
trical Tool Co., Cincinnati. It is ar- 
ranged: with both grinding and buffing 
wheels, the grinding wheel adapted, it is 
claimed, to both tool grinding and gen- 
eral grinding. The motor windings are 
fully protected and the spindles are 
ground. Annular ball bearings are fitted 
on both ends of the armature spindle as 
well as at the end of the extension 
spindle. The motors are made for direct 


or alternating current in 1-2, 1, 2 and 2 
hp. capacity. 








Canedy-Otto universal burning-in machine 





















































































































































































































































Carelessness Must Be 
Proved 


In taking in work for repairing such 
as aluminum crankcases, or other work 
to be welded, would I be responsible for 
a job if I took in an aluminum crank- 
case to weld that had been broken, and 
it so happened that the crankcase warped 
while preheating so that a new one would 
have to be purchased? Could the owner 
hold me responsible for the new one? 


The rule is that one is bound by his 
contracts so it is well to look to one’s 
promises and agreements. It appears 
you intend not to assume any responsi- 
bility due to defective material or parts, 
etc., and therefore if you were not negli- 
gent in your work of preheating the 
aluminum crankcase thereby causing it 
to warp you could not be held responsible 
for a new one. 


The subject of repairing may be of 
interest to others and a few rules will 
be laid down here. The general rule is 
that the repairer must “perform the 
work well, using the skill and judgment 
required and which the workman claimed 
would be used upon the subject matter” 
covered by the contract. “He is re- 
sponsible for all defects, whether due to 
his own want of skill or that of his 
workmen.” He is presumed to possess 
the ordinary skill requisite to the due 
exercise of the art or trade which he 
assumes. He is liable if he fails to ap- 
ply that skill with diligence, but the bur- 
den of showing the negligence rests on 
him who claims it. 


Damages for Holding 


In repairing a car if it is held an 
unreasonable length of time while repair- 
ing, the car owner may recover damages 
for holding. So where the garage man 
sues for work done on a machine, the 
car owner may assert damages for the 
unreasonable delay in doing the work as 
a set off. The duty imposed upon the 
garageman for making repairs or servic- 
ing cannot be delegated by him to an- 
other so as to relieve himself of liability 
for any negligent act or omission. 

The work must be done in accordance 
with the contract or agreement by which 
it was undertaken. In every case he is 
held bound to do the work reasonably 
well whether there is a contract in writ- 
ing or not. It must be done in a work- 
manlike manner, using what skill and 
judgment the undertaking requires, and 
such as the workman claims to possess, 
producing the result of the undertaking 
within the time stipulated without waste 
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aw nNYour Business 


By Wellington Gustin 
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Tell Us Your Legal 
Problems 


EEMINGLY ‘knotty legal prob- 

lems are constantly arising in 
the dealer’s business, which even a 
slight knowledge of the law easily 
may solve. MOTOR AGE presents 
here the most common legal prob- 
lems which confront the dealer. Mr. 
Gustin, a member of the Chicago bar, 
not only is well versed in the law 
relating to the dealer, but presents it 
in such a way as to be readily under- 
stood by the layman. In addition to 
his articles, Mr. Gustin will gladly 
answer such individual inquiries on 
knotty points as may be submitted 
to him. 
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or damage to the employer, using the 
material furnished in a proper manner 
and withal exercising good faith in the 
performance of the work. If, however, 
the work has not been so performed, if 
the contract has not been kept, but by 
reason of the performance thereof on the 
part of the garageman a defense is given 
the car owner against a demand for the 
payment of the repair bill, that the work 
was defectively or improperly done, that 
same defense will be equally good to the 
car owner after the loss. (Babbitt 
Motor Vehicles). 

Now where a person holds himself out 
to do a certain work, he impliedly war- 
rants his possession of skill reasonably 
competent for its performance. If he 
does not possess such skill he is liable 
as if for negligence. “And when an in- 


jury has been sustained that could not ~ 


have arisen unless from the absence of 
reasonable skill or diligence, then there 
is liability.’ Van Zile on Bailments. 


. . o 

Criminal Negligence and 
. . . * o 
Civil Liability 

We would appreciate your advice on 
the following: In driving cars through 
from the factory, one of our drivers, at a 
railroad crossing near Toledo, Ohio, 
struck a lady who died later from the ef- 
fects of the accident. The driver was ar- 
rested and held without bail. After the 
inquest was held, the driver was exon- 
erated and held blameless. We paid the 
hospital and doctor bill and now her rela- 
tives are suing us. Do you think the case 

can be beaten in court?. 


It is an old saying that only the Al- 
mighty can foretell the results of an elec- 
tion or the verdict of a jury. However, 
the action against you will be one for 
negligence of your servant. You are 
charged with negligence causing the in- 
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jury. Your defenses generally are that 
you (your driver) were not negligent in 
the matter—that is your driver exercised 
ordinary care under the circumstances 
and therefore you are not legally liable 
for the injury; or that, though your 
driver was negligent, the injured party 
was also negligent contributing to the 
accident. 


The fact that the driver was exonerated 
from the criminal charge by a jury only 
indicates what the evidence in the case 
may be. Negligence is a question of fact 
to be determined from the _ evidence. 
There may have been no criminal negli- 
gence and yet such negligence to estab- 
lish -a civil liability. 


Responsibility for Theft 
From Customer’s Car 


We operate an Oldsmobile sales and 
service station and in connection we have 
a storage room that has room for about 
twenty customer’s cars. We do not care 
to operate this as a regular public ga- 
rage, 80 we have only good responsible 
storage customers and .have ‘furnished 
each one with a key to the storeroom. 
We have the customery storage and re- 
sponsibility signs in conspicuous places 
throughout the building. 


One of our customers claims that he 
lost his radiator cap and moto-meter 
while his car was in its stall, and feels 
that we are responsible. We hold that 
so long as we have our signs posted to 
the effect that we are not responsible in 
case of theft, he is running his own risk 
and therefore we are not liable. Of 
course, the amount is nothing to start 
litigation over, it is only the point in- 
volved that we are after.—Larson Auto 
Co., Nevada, Iowa. 


Ordinary Care Expected 


You are not an insurer of the cars of 
your customer. Your responsibility is to 
use only ordinary care in the matter of 
protecting your customers from losses of 
any kind. From your statement that you 
have only good responsible storage cus- 
tomers, each being furnished with a key 
to the storage room, and this fact known 
to them, I am of the opinion that you are 
using more than the ordinary care re- 
quired to protect your customers. 

The claim against you rests on the 
proposition of whether you were negli- 
gent in some manner, which negligence 
was the proximate cause of the loss by 
theft or otherwise. 

Regardless of your sign the law says 
you are not responsible for loss by theft 
unless such loss can be traced to your 
negligence, 
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Overcoming Lost Motion 
Between Shaft and Pul- 
ley or Gear 


The usual practice in securing a pulley 
or gear to a shaft is to place a set screw 
in the tapped hole in such a position 
that the center of the screw would inter- 
sect a line through the center of the 
shaft. . j 

With this method the frictional con- 
tact of the end of the screw prevents 
the shaft from turning. However, the 
shaft will after a period of service get 
loose in the pulley or gear even though 
a key is at the opposite side. A method 
worth using is shown in the sketch and 
consists of setting the screw off center, 
so that setting up on the set screw re- 
moves all the lost motion. Where set 
screws are used in this manner the hold- 
ing to the shaft is positive and thrust 
is at the point of the screw and not a 
frictional engagement. While this has 
the appearance of only simple procedure, 
the results in use where lost motion 
is to be avoided are absolutely satis- 
factory and the practice could be advan- 
tageously applied to many parts of auto- 
mobile and machinery construction 
where lost motion results in excessive 
replacements. 





Piston ring clamp to contract rings 
while inserting piston in cylinder 


END PRESSURE WITH ONLY 
FRICTION TO PREVENT SHAFT 
TURNING 









SET SCREW 


SHAFT 


KEY 


PULLEY 





LOST MOTION 


SET SCREW ALONE CANGE 
REL/ED ON TO AVOID ANY 

LOST MOTION WHEN PLACEO 
AS SHOWN HERE WITHOUT 
USING A KEY, 


aintenance 


U 
PULLEY ear 






MAIN SHAFT. 
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E | VIEW FROM ABOVE 


| FINE WIRE 


MARK POSITION WHEN 
WIRE ISINLINE WITH | “TN 


EDGE OF SQUAJR> 














COUNTER SHAFT OR 
PULLEY OV MACHINE 


COUNTER SHAFT FOR 
MACHINE PULLEY TOBE 
DRIVEN WITH BELT FRomM 
MAIN SHAFT 


Method of Aligning the 
Countershaft Pulley 


To avoid the uncertainty of setting 
pulleys on countershafts or locating the 
drive pulley of a lathe or other machine 
incorrectly, causing the belt to run off 
under load, the method shown in the 
sketch is readily applied. This consists 
of placing a large tee square as is used 


in carpentry work, against the shaft and ~ 


extending the line made by the right 
angle blade to the desired location by 
means of a tightly drawn wire or cord: 
The wire is held parallel to the blade 
of the square and the position of the 
line made by the wire marked on the 
adjacent shaft, or machine. As a check 
on the measurement made the square 
should be reversed to the opposite side 
of the pulley on the drive shaft and an- 
other mark made. 

These two measurements should check 
accurately and the position for the pul- 
ley is fixed. 


ENO PRESSURE RESULTSIN 
POSITIVE THRUST ANOREMOVES 





MORE SATISFACTORY METHODS THAT 
OVER COME THE LOST MOTION CAN BE 
AOVANTAGEOUSLY APPLIED BY THE OE SIGNER. 


Method of overcoming lost motion between shaft and pulley 





ints 


Piston Ring Clamp 


It is sometimes difficult to replace a 
piston due to the fact that the expanded 
piston rings catch into the cylinder 
block. This trouble can be overcome by 
making a band as shown in the sketch. 
This is made out of sheet iron and holds 
the rings in place while the piston is 
slipped into position. The band should 
be wide enough to cover the rings and 
long enough to go around the piston. 
A hook should be formed on one end of 
the band and a groove on the other end 
to engage the hook when the ends are 
brought in place. Small lugs riveted 
near the ends serve as supports for the 
fingers in bringing the band into posi- 
tion and in shifting it when the piston 
is pushed into the cylinder. 


Worn Spindle Bushings 


Ford spindle bushings. are sometimes 
so badly worn that the bushing remover 
slips through. Screw a machinist tap- 
standard thread and preferably broken 
off short into the bushing. A bolt will 
then drive it out easily. 





Engine Stand 


This stand may be built of any old 
lumber on hand. By bolting an old worn 
out Ford transmission brake drum on 
center of stand with the neck of the 
drum upwards and then placing an old 


worn out Ford transmission shaft 
through the hole, opposite from its posi- 
tion on a Ford car, a revolving plate is 
formed on top, onto which an engine can 
be bolted in any. position and revolved 
to suit the workman. The part marked 
“lock arm” in the sketch is bolted to 
the plate on which the engine rests and 
by boring a circle of holes on the face 
of the stand the engine can be revolved 
and locked in any position desired by 
inserting a small pin through the lower 
end of the lock arm as shown in the 
sketch marked “lock pin.” Casters can 
be placed on the legs of the stand to 
enable the workman to roll the engine 
and stand to any part of the shop. 
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Motor Age Weekly Wiring Chart No. 119 
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Name of Car and Date on Which Wiring Diagrams Have Appeared in Previous Issues 


Allen—Sept. 30, ’20 
American Beauty—Feb. 17, 
°21 


Elcar—Oct. 28, ’20 Moore—Nov. 11, ’20 
Dec. 2, '20 Moline-Knight—Nov. 4, ’20 


Elkhart—March 3, 21 National—Dec. 16, ’20 


sae et, 26, “30 Oldsmobile—Sept. 16, ’20 
Franklin—Dec. 2, ’20 Nov. 25, "20 
Grant—Nov. 25, ’20 Dec. 23, ’20 
Hudson—Jan. 13, ’21 Packard—Oct. 7, ’20 


’ 
Hupmobile—Feb. 3, °21 Peerless—Nov. 18, 20 
King—March 3, ’21 March 3, ’21 
Kissel—Oct. 21, ’20 Pierce-Arrow—Feb. 10, ’21 
Lexington—Dec. 16, ’20 Premier—Feb. 10, ’21 
Mitchell—Jan., 6, ’21 Reo—Feb. 10, ’21 


Buick—Dec. 23, ’20 

Cadillac—Nov. 18, ’20 

Case—Oct. 7, °20; Feb. 17, 
21 


Chalmers—Feb. 24, '21 
Cleveland—Feb. 24, ’21 
Cole—Dec. 9, °20; 

Jan. 6, ’21; Jan. 20, ’21 
Daniels—Feb. 17, ’21 
Dorris—Dec, 9, ’20; 

Feb. 24, °21 


Roamer—Dec. 30, ’20 
Feb. 10, ’21 
Saxon—Oct. 21, ’20 
Dec. 30, ’20 


Scripps-Booth—Feb. 3, ’21 


Sheridan—Feb. 3, ’21 


Stearns—Nov. 4, ’20 
Jan. 13, ’21 


Stephens—Sept. 16, °20 
Studebaker—Oct. 29, ’20 


Velie—Jan. 20, ’21 


Willys-Knight—Oct. 14, ’20 


Additional Wiring Diagrams May Be Found in the Readers’ Clearing House in This Issue 
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S ERIAL numbers and engine numbers 
are not always located in the same 
place. Sometimes it is difficult, there- 
fore, to locate the numbers readily. In 
order to make the job a little easier we 
are showing herewith some of the usual 
locations for the serial and engine num- 
bers. Engine numbers often are located 
on the supporting arms, nameplates, etc. 
Serial numbers may be on the dash, seat ~ 
support, etc.| Only the numbers up to 
and including the 1920 cars are listed. res race 
The serial numbers of the 1921 cars will 
be published at the end of this series. ee 
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Passenger Car Serial Numbers 





Motor Age Maintenance Data Sheet No. 140 











One of a series of weekly pages of information valuable to service men and dealers—save this page 


ALLEN ae ARGONNE 
Year Model Cyls. Price Serial Numbers Year Model Syls. Price Serial Numbers 
1914 40 4 $1395 2000-2753 BOOS i odin 4 $4750 ........ -110 
1915 34 4 895 3499-5233 tS eae 4 4750 x201ll up 
1916 37 4 795 } 6000-15631 DTT 
1917 Classic 4 850 AUBURN PEN 
1918 41 4 1095 18000-21000 Year Model Cyls. Price Serial Numbers 
1919 43 4 1395 Number stamped on front motor | 1912 6-50 “ 3000 
cross member 40-N =a 1750 Numbers not by years nor in con- 
| aa det ae 50,001 up 40-H aR" 1650 secutive order 
Number stamped on frame at 35-L — 1400 
right front spring hanger 30-L — 1100 
AMERICAN 1913 6-50 6 3000 
Year Model Cyls. Price Serial Numbers yr J , sane 
1917 A , as 1-250 37-L 4 1400 
1918 B 6 $1375 251-1000 35-L, 4-400 
1919 B 6 1865 33-L 4 1150 
SOP. eters en | semen 4-40 4 1490 
Number on left side of motor 1914 4-41 4 1590 
ANDERSON 6-46 6 2100 
Year Model Cyls. Price Serial Numbers Number on side body below front 
1914 100-A 6 $1295 1915 4-36 4 1075 door 
1915 100-A 6 1345 6-40 6 1500 
1916 200-A 6 1435 1916 6-38 6 1050 
1917 300-A 6 1550 6-40A 6 1375 
1918 400-A 6 1435 4-38 4 985 
1919 Series 30 6 1850 1917 6-39 6 1145 
1920 Series 30 6 1850 6-44 6 1535 
Tear boa a 6 1685 
Year Model Cyls. Price Serial Number z - 
‘91345 4 $1600) 4000-5999 gee ; 1919 6-39H&39K 6 1695 Number on floor board in front 
55 4 2000 x BOZO. | “petene abe. wxcuaie undér cowl 
1914 45 4 1785 6000-8499 : AUSTIN ‘. 
45-58 6 22005 . Year Model. Cyls. Price Serial Numbers 
1915 2 : wa 1914-15 66 6 $4000 1400-6075 
, ~ rer d ° yh 
1916 6-16 6 1550 | 19501-12000 1916-17 66 § $600 Cloogacase. 
15000-16000 1918°. gi2-Cyl. 12 3750 C100%-C2862 
8-16 8 1850 | 12001-13000 Discontinued Number on instrument toard 
1917 6-17 6 1750 16001-17000 i és 
8-17 8 2000 12000-13000 BEGGS* 2 
1y18 6-18 | Jae 17000 up Year Model Cyls. Price +: Serial Numbers 
8-18 8 2550 1918 18-T 6 $1530 1018-1108 
1919 8-19 8 2800 1919 19-T 6 1580 1019-11609 
Anniversary 8 4000 } 18000-21000 S0nG >. oes wigs 70 Santas 
4920 . 8 2950 Number on front end of frame; 
Anniversary ,8 4000 ; engine number plate on left side 
Number on right frontengine le? of motor 
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° Peetia; Wb... Automobile Show ........ March 19-26 
Automobile Shows Torrington, Conn.....Annual Automobile Show...............---..----:-:-- March 20-26 
Cedar maces Ray pala’ prnecmc } el — _—— 
i March 5-12 Fort Worth, Tex........ \utomobile ow arc - 

gre ae ORE ATE March 5-12 Ottumwa, Iowa... .nnual Automobile Show March 23-26 
New Haven, Conn....4nnual Automobile Show. March 5-12 Greenfield, Mass........ .utomotive Show March 28-April 2 
Atlantic City....n.Annual Automobile Show March 5-12 Columbia, S. C............ Automobile Show March 28-April 2 
Pittsburgh, Pa............ Annual Automobile Show. March 5-12 Chattanooga, Tenn....annual Automobile Show April 
Des Moines...............- Enclosed Car Show. March 7-10 Charlotte, N. C.......... Automobile Show April 4-9 
acksonville, Ill........ \utomotive Show March 7-12 Bridgeton, N. J.....-..-- Annual Automobile Show April 2-9 
{eaeevolie ishaaiieaiin .. \utomobile Show March 7-12 Gloversville, N. Y...... Annual Automobile Show April 3- 9 
Springfield, Mass....Annual Automobile Show March 7-12 Denver .............---0-0-« ..Automobile Show April 4-9 
Scranton, jeer Passenger Car Show........-..-----------------0---+-------Miarch . 7-12 Seattle —................ innual Automobile Show........ pril 4-9 
Syracuse, N. Y........ \utomobile Show March 7-12 Mexico City .............. \utomobile Show wvseeeng April 10-25 
Nashville, Tenn........ Annual Automobile Show Buffalo ..................... tirst Ann’l Motors and Sportsmen’s Show April 11-16 
S kane, Wash..........Automotive Show .-.........-...- Charlotte, N. C.......... Sarolinas Automobile Show. April 11-16 
eeling, W. Va.....Annual Automobile Show Lincola, Ti... \utomobile Show ...........-....--.-...-+--.-- April 21-23 

Pendleton, Ore............ Annual Automobile Show Tractor Shows 
— ed eo pert _ Scranton, Pa.............. go RENCE HE RRO I anna anna ens March 14-17 

EBOR é 
Antigo, Wis... ..4nnual Automobile Show : : Races 

Richmond, Va............ Automobile Show 12-19 Indianapolis Sp’wy....500 Mile Race May 30 
Newark, N. J.............. Automobile Show 12-19 Uniontown Sp’wy..... . June 18 
Boston, Mass..............\nnual Show oe 12-19 Cincinnati ............. Speedway Race (Possible) uly 4 
Omaha, Neb...... ... \nnual Automobile Show.............. 14-19 Tacoma ........ .... Speedway Race uly 4 
Washington ................ Annual Automobile Show......................----.-- 14-19 Strasbourg ... French Grand Prix july 28 
East St. Louis, Ill....Automobile Show 6-19 «6g. -........... .--Road Race (Possible) August 3 
Uniontown, Pa............ \utomobile Show 16-19 Pikes Peak ................ Hill Climb : September 5 
Greenville, S. C.......... \utomobile Show 16-19 Uniontown Sp’wy...... Annual Autumn Classic Sept. 5 
RIS 2 ictenatnwncctacinn Annual Automobile Show...............--------------+ 19-26 Los Angeles .............. Speedway Race Nov. 24 














Business Notes 


The Herring Motor Co., Des Moines, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $500,000 to $1,500,- 
000. This material increase is to be handled on 
a declaration of a stock dividend of $700,000 out 
of accumulated surplus and the placing on the 
market of $300,000 first preferred stock. 


C. B. Rose, for the past few months supervisor 
of the plant of the Moline Engine Co., East 
Moline, Ill, has been appointed general manager 
and will be formally elected vice-president of the 
company. The company makes the poppet valve 
engine for the R. & V. Knight automobile. 


The Federal Motor Truck Co. reports profits 
before Federal taxes estimated at $200,000 as 
$745,878.66 in 1920. Total sales were $10,628,- 


742.09. Total assets are $4,525,340 against li- 
abilities which include notes and accounts pay; 
able, $352,734; dealer deposits, $31,843; land 
contract, $335,360; Federal government claim 
$359,091; reserve depreciation, $577,649; accrued 
expense, $61,847 and surplus, $806,812. The re- 
port is as of Dec. 31. 


The Martin-Parry Corp. of Georgia has incor- 
porated its business in Atlanta with $10,000 capi- 
tal, and authorization to increase this to $100,000. 
The company manufactures automobile bodies, 
cabs, tops, wheels, etc., according to its petition 
for charter. 


The Palmer Tire Corp., who manufactured and 
distributed the ‘‘Palmer Rebiltright” tire during 
1920, have taken offices at No. 5 Columbus 
Circle, New York City. They have discontinued 
rebuilding tires and are making arrangements to 


Night Flight Breaks Mail Record 





Taking mail off the airplanes, with letters that left San Francisco by airplane at 


4 a. m. Tuesday and were received in the Chicago postoffice at 9 


day, 27 hours elapsed time. 
72 hours in reaching Chicago. 


a. m. Wednes- 


The same letters leaving by train would be about 
Right, Lieut. James H. Knight, just after landing 


in Chicago after record flight from Cheyenne, at night, wearing heavy clothing and 
with feet wrapped to protect from zero temperature and snow-storm he fought 


on flight 


erect an addition to their factory at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., which they are equipping for the 
manufacture of new 30 by 3% tires and tubes 
exclusively. The new product is to be known 
as the Henry tire and tube, Ford size only. C. 
J. Davis of Akron will have charge of manu- 
facturing. F. D. Palmer, who organized the 
company, will be in charge of the Poughkeepsie 
office and E. K. Dusenbury will handle the sell- 
ing end. H. Fitzpatrick of New York is 
treasurer of the company. 


The Kalamazoo Chain Co. has been taken over 
by the Hodges Chain Co. of Galesburg, Mich., 
which has just been organized for $60,000, with 
$50,000 subscribed and $10,000 left in treasury 


stock, 


_ The Victor Page Motor Corp. has been organ- 
ized in New York for the manufacture of a light 
four-cylinder air-cooled motor car. The president 
and chief engineer is Major Victor Page, 
formerly connected with the New Departure Co. 
at Bristol, Conn. 


Security Sales Corp., with offices in New York 
and Chicago, has been dissolved, but has been 
granted the privilege of operating within the re- 
spective territories as factory branches of the 
Security Co., Los Angeles. Lea J. Orr is 
in charge of the Chicago office and Marcel J. 
Orr of the New York branch. 


The Kalamazoo Motor Corp., at its annual 
meeting in Kalamazoo, Mich., re-elected H ; 
Crawford president; while Joseph E. Brown, of 
Kalamazoo succeeds William Johnson, of Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, as vice-president. 
Gregory and W. B. Milham continue, respectively, 
in the offices of secretary and treasurer. Two 
changes are reported in the board of directors. 
B. A. Bush and Glenn L. Shipman succeeding 
Frank H. Milham and A. L, Pratt. 


Reports filed at the annual meeting indicate 
that the Barley Motor Car Co., alamazoo, 
Mich., makers of the ‘‘Roamer,” enjoyed a very 
Prosperous year during 1920. The election of 
officers resulted in the. selection of A. C. Barley, 
president; C. G. Barley, Marion, Ind., vice-presi- 
dent; C. E. Stephenson, treasurer and George B. 
Hopkins, secretary and assistant to President 
Barley. Mr, Hopkins was also added to the 
board of directors, which includes the officers and 
M. A. Barley, of Kalamazoo and Howard Gould, 
of New York. 


The report of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 
for 1920 shows net ‘profits after charges and 
Federal taxes of $1,769,914, compared with $2,- 
491,070 the previous year. 


The Brockway Motor Truck Co., Cortland, N. 
Y., has resumed operations with its full force 
of 200 employees. Preparations are being made 
for the enlargement of the plant and rather 
extensive building operations are in progress. 


_The Electric Auto-Lite Corp., Toledo, a sub- 
sidiary of the Willys Corp., has called back to 
work nearly 200 former employees making about 
400 now employed out of a normal 3,000. While 
the outlook for future business remains uncer- 
tain, it is more encouraging than it has been 
for some time. 























